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ENJAY BUTYL 


solves weather problem and seals for sure! 


U 
Easily installed — Buty! preformed gaskets Faster glazing — installation of lights is All-around weather protection — the supe- 
can be installed on-site or in the shop. They done quickly and more efficiently when edges rior resistance of Butyl to ozone, sunlight, 
protect panel edges during handling. are protected by Butyl preformed gaskets. heat and moisture provides a sure seal. 


Modern mullion, sill and transom design requires highly efficient sections that Enjay’s extensive laboratories 
insure a reliable sealing job. Low-cost Enjay Butyl rubber enables the design and expert staff are always glad 
of trim, neat window details — provides a permanent weather-tight seal. In to provide technical assistance. 
this application Butyl does a better job than conventional rubbers because 
Butyl gives superior resistance to ozone, sunlight, heat and moisture. This 
means Buty! resists cracking, crazing and loss of elastic properties. 

Butyl preformed gaskets and spacers installed in this large research center 
located at Florham Park, N. J. were manufactured by Pawling Rubber Corp., 
Pawling, N. Y. For more information how Butyl rubber can help solve your 
design problems, contact your nearest Enjay office. 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO - CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 
15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
Akron « Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles « New Orleans ¢ Tulsa 
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Unplated bumper section 
shows surface variations 
averaging 40 micro-inches. 6 


Same bumper section plated with 2 mils of leveling Nickel and 0.01 mils of chrome 
shows an average variation from level reading of no more than 5 to 6 micro-inches. 


See how a layer of leveling Nickel takes 
polishing-buffing costs out of plating 


Above, you see how a layer of level- 
ing Nickel can be used on bare steel 
to even out surface imperfections, re- 
ducing the need for polishing and 
buffing before and after plating. 

The leveling Nickel, however, could 
have been applied to a zinc, brass or 
aluminum part or product with 
equally good results 

Special Nickel baths have been de- 
veloped to coat and smooth the 
rough surfaces of a wide range of 
basis metals. By employing these 
baths, engineers and designers can 
reduce, in many cases eliminate high 
polishing and buffing costs. 


You get higher quality, too. Leveling 
Nickels, when plated semi-bright, are 
often coated with bright Nickel be- 
fore chrome plating. The thick, duplex 
Nickel coating that results assures 
high brightness and lasting beauty. It 
provides a mirror-smooth, white- 
metal foundation for a brilliant blue- 
white finish. It backs up the chrome 
and cushions it against cracking — 
protects basis metals from rust and 
corrosion. 


So with Nickel in ample supply as 


far into the future as any man can 
foresee, you can now plan to use 
leveling Nickel Plating to cut your 
production costs and enhance plating 
quality. 

For more information about versa- 
tile Nickel coatings, write us for our 
informative booklet, “PracticaL AN- 
swers TO 40 PracticaL QuEsTIONS 
Asout Nicket PLatine.” 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 


ea, Inco Nickel makes plating perform better longer 
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TAPE RECORDERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS 


CC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
| Harrington & King COO 
i 
| can perforate the proper design, OC 0 ft 
pattern and open area ~ 
: as SPACE HEATERS 
in practically any material 
bs available in coils, 
sheets or plates... 
to 1“ thick. 
Metallic materials : For more than 75 years, 
‘ Harrington & King has helped to broaden the 
ve 5 horizons of industrial design through 
AND RADIO SETS the imaginative creation of exciting perforated 
; patterns in both metallic and non-metallic materials. 
brass, copper, 
al monel, zinc, Whether for functional or decorative use—or both! — 
Ry bronze, etc. the appropriate motif for almost every application 
a is available from our vast selection 
£5 Non-Metallic of existing dies . . . at no charge for tooling. 
materials Or, if necessary, tools for special 
include plastic, | ~ designs will be made to order. 
wood, composition, 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
i Harrington & Kin 
34 H & K sales engineers will be pleased to work. NOVELTY FURNITURE | 4 PERFORATING CO. INC. 
ae with you on your perforating requirements. : t Chicago Office and Worehouse New York Office and Warehouse 
5664 Fillmore St. * Chicage 44 Liberty St. * New York 6 
Mail coupon to nearest H & K office—today! end GENERAL CATALOG Ne. 75 
t STOCK LIST of Perforated Stee! Sheets 
2 Just a few of the many H&K patterns are illustrated—in reduced size. —_ 
1] : TITLE 
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| 
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Too many cooks 


Sirs: 
My compliments on Industrial 
article on the ICSID Assembly. 

I have just one small point to quibble 
about. In the introductory paragraph to 
the excerpts of my farewell address, you 
quote me as holding the view that indus- 
trial design “is in the vanguard of the new 
concept of administration by group.” Actu- 
ally this is not quite so. 

What I tried to point out to my col- 
leagues was my conviction that the concept 
of creative teamwork was basic to our pro- 
fession. Cooperation between creative indi- 
viduals is not quite the same as “adminis- 
tration by group.” 

As a matter of fact, in an administrative 
sense, I am rather inclined to center re- 
sponsibility in a single individual] instead 
of chopping it into many little bits and 
pieces. My friends in ICSID, to say nothing 
of my partners at PMMA, will be able to 
confirm that administratively I am apt to 
favor a rather firm hand. 


Design’s 


PETER MULLER-MUNK 
Pittsburgh 


Trial and error 


Sirs: 

I would like to comment on two matters 
that were covered in the October issue— 
the discussion on the social responsibilities 
of designers, and a WESCON award as it 
relates to the former. 

Defining personal goals and putting 
them into practice are pressing problems 
for designers since, totally, we exert a 
significant effect on society. Meeting the 
diverse requirements of the client, the mar- 
ket and oneself can be a complex problem. 
However, these diverse requirements do 
share one basic objective—consumer satis- 
faction. I think a vital factor in achieving 
this objective is product performance—it 
may take a little longer in the commercial 
field but I do not believe quality in product 
is academic yet. A sound sales record ap- 
peals to the client and for the designer 
there is the real satisfaction of producing 
a product that does its job well. The special 
contribution of the designer is first to meet 
this basic requirement and then provide an 
esthetic quality. The merit of a designer’s 
effort is the degree to which his imagina- 
tion has met all functional requirements 
in an esthetically satisfying design. 

One award winner at the WESCON 
show, the “Digiswitch,” features numbers 


8 


that can be read and symmetry of design. 
It would appear, however, that the con- 
sumer in attempting to read the device 
from the right (simply the opposite view 
to that used for the photograph) would 
find the task quite difficult due to the tab 
projecting alongside the digit. 

A full consideration of the factors in- 
volved in a product’s use and the functional 
requirements these impose must surely be 
the foundation of a designer’s approach, 
from both a professional standpoint and 
that of social responsibility. Such consider- 
ations appear equally relevant when judg- 
ing design. I think those of us designing 
products for human operation are indeed 
fortunate to have our first principle—op- 
timizing product/consumer performance— 
so clearly defined and to have it be one our 
client can also wholeheartedly endorse. 

To impart the final rosy glow to this pic- 
ture—we do not have to start from scratch, 
for basic and applied data is already being 
generated variously described as human 
engineering, human factors, and this is 
available to the product designer who seeks 
to fulfill his first responsibility. 

ROY V. CALLOW 


Dunlap and Assoc., Ine. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Sirs: 
To the professional package designer en- 
gaged in creating packages that meet the 
complex marketing needs of his client, the 
Package exhibit at the Museum of Modern 
art offers little of value. From the premise 
that sales, cost considerations, production 
factors and graphics are irrelevant, the 
Museum’s Associate Curator Mildred Con- 
stantine has presented “packages” out of 
context, denuded of identity and with in- 
sufficient background information as to the 
“why” and “how” of their specific form. 
However, if we accept this premise then we 
must say that the show was certainly suc- 
cessful in acquainting the public with the 
diverse forms of packaging both in nature 
and industry and in the beauty that is 
often present in these objects. But to be 
accurately representative of the modern 
implications and understanding of a true 
“packaging show,” it might have embodied 
more than a display of industrial products 
that are only incidentally used for “con- 
taining” some material or item. 
Addressing a recent PDC meeting, Miss 
Constantine explained her objective in gar- 
nering material for this exhibit. Her rea- 


son for eliminating all graphic design, “we 
are being over-communicated” has my com- 
plete concurrence. 

But even art museums communicate and 
it is therefore justifiable to judge whether 
or not the Museum has performed its 
stated objective of explaining “what con- 
sititutes a package”—and how well. The 
exhibition is introduced by a stimulating 
selection of nature’s packages, followed by 
an interesting display of package forms 
and materials. 

But soon, it is apparent (from my own 
observations) that the viewing public 
might be quite confused as to what a pack- 
age is—as, it appears, is the Museum it- 
self. And what is a package? To those of 
us who work continually toward adding 
forms and materials to meet the modern 
requirements of industry, the package 
represents not only a practica)] container 
for a product or item, but also presents it 
in its most attractive and favorable form 
to appeal to and edify the consumer. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from 
this year’s Museum exhibit are first: that 
the curator has “discovered” what has long 
been known by the packaging designer— 
that the package is more than just graphic 
design—that there is a wide variety of 
technical packaging materials and con- 
structions that have been and are being 
used by industry. Second, that much of the 
material in the exhibit which represents 
the result of three years of traveling here 
and abroad, could have been seen and 
selected at the annual AMA show in a 
much shorter time. Third, now that the 
Museum has publicly recognized the pack- 
age as an art form and has established the 
precedent of a yearly exhibit, it has pro- 
vided itself with an opportunity for ad- 
vance planning toward a more comprehen- 
sive and complete packaging exhibit that 
will become a tradition in years to come. 


ROBERT ZEIDMAN 
New York 


Sirs: 

The recent critique of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s packaging show is excellent. On 
all levels I feel it scores an outstanding 
success as a mature, penetrating, creative 
and pertinent comment. 

ROBERT P. GERSIN 

New York 


Where credit is due 


Photos for our story on San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art’s architectural show, Novem- 
ber, pp. 56-59, were by Morley Baer. 
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Style is stainless steel 


Stainless Steel is the only surfacing material with a hard lustrous 
finish that is always in style, withstands exposure to all kinds of 
wear and has a low maintenance cost for the life of the building. 


No other metal offers the freedom of design and fabrication, 
economy of care and the durable beauty that serves and 
sells like Stainless Steel. 


McLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit 17, Michigan 


McLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL 


HIGH QUALITY SHEET AND STRIP 
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BOOKS 


Exvccutive conference room, Continental Grain Co. 


Designs for Business 


The business of design for business 


INTERIORS BOOK OF OFFICES. Edited 
and with an introduction by Lois Wagner 
160 pages, illustrated. Whitney 
Library of Design, New York, 1959. $12.00. 


Green. 


Except for J. P. Morgan & Company 

which in many ways is a business apart 
from all 
ably no office in the country in which execu- 
tive status is symbolized by a well-polished 
walnut rolltop desk in a Great Hall full of 
other such desks. The American office- 

executive and otherwise—has changed so 
radically in the past 20 that the 
planning of its space and the design of its 
furnishings is now an occupation in itself. 
No. self-respecting would be 
caught without its luminous ceilings, wall- 
to-wall carpeting, movable partitions, pos- 
ture and oiled teak conference 
table (the larger the better). And in fact 
residential interior design frequently takes 


other businesses—there is prob- 


years 


enterprise 


chairs, 
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offices, by Gerald Luss, 


its new ideas from the design of offices, 
since businessmen carry home with them 
the tastes acquired from their handsome 
working environments. 

Behind this revolution in office design lie 
several other revolutions. One is the char- 
acter of business itself. Companies nowa- 
days are semi-autonomous 
divisions, with their own executives, their 
own clerical staff; also, the operations of 
communication, record-keeping, and tabu- 
lating have expanded enormously. For 
these supra-businesses to function efficient- 
ly calls for elaborate analyses of the inter- 
relationship of functions and, perhaps even 
more important, of individual function 
(corollary to this, the module for the ideal- 
ly planned office is no longer an architec- 
tural unit, but is more apt to be that per- 
vasively repetitive unit, the office file 
cabinet). 

But administrative structure is only one 
agent of change. Another, equally im- 
portant, is the high cost of real estate in 


composed of 


the midtown areas that are, with a few 
rare exceptions, the purlieus of the Home 
Office. The necessity to fit more and more 
complex operations into less and less space 
And 
along with fitting more into less, business 
has had to face the problems of 
making less look like more. By now it is 
axiomatic that people work better in an en- 
vironment that contributes to their psycho- 
logical well-being—and space, privacy, and 
order are essential elements. So, 
status. But in the absence of the real thing, 
most of these conditions must be met with 
symbols—and symbols are part of the de- 
signer’s vocabulary. 

Mrs. Green’s book makes clear in multi- 
ple illustrations how varied this vocabu- 
lary can be; it also demonstrated the pre- 
cise discipline of this particular branch of 
design. In fact, the great danger in office 
design would seem to be not change-for- 
the-sake-of-change, but similarity become 
academic: the complexity of the problem 
tends to make designers repeat the good 
solution—the drawerless executive desk, 
the translucent-partitioned secretarial 
cubicle. This seems particularly true in the 
matter of symbols of status (as one office 
consultant recently pointed out, it doesn’t 
make sense to give the windows to the 
president when the optimum performance 
of a minor inner-office job requires natural 
daylight). 

But however cautionary the unwritten 
lessons in the photographs in this book, its 
text should provide help and a modus op- 
erandi for all those who engage—or want 
to engage—in office design. For Mrs. Green 
(who, as managing editor of Interiors, 
covered the office design field) has sub- 
divided the office into its major design 
areas — reception area, executive offices, 
general offices, recreational areas (cafeter- 
ias, employees lounges)— and has written 
an introduction to each that is a lucid 
statement of what must be accomplished, 
and what the problems are likely to be. 
The book also includes a detailed analysis 
by Gerald Luss, of Designs for Business, 
of that firm’s work on the offices for the 
soon-to-be-completed Time-Life building. 

—B. D. 
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7 Here is a versatile thermoplastic sheet material 
that forms to any shape in sharp detail — and 
Zi still answers the basic design problems of tough- 
zt ness, beauty and economy. Used as a tool for 


advanced thinking, U.S. Royalite makes new, 
modern product designs practical. Check these 
advantages: (1) Royalite is extra tough to 
resist hard knocks and scrapes, is impervious 
to grease and oil, nonrusting and unaffected 


Two of many 


ROYALITE PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Ts 2638 North Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Illinois 


U.S. Royalite 


ABS THERMOPLASTIC SHEETS 


by most chemicals. (2) Royalite molds cleanly, 
without seams or sharp edges to snag or chip. 
(3) Royalite gives you new textured beauty in a 
wide range of colors built in to last. (4) Royalite 
is extra light, making portable products even 
more portable. (5) Royalite is economical to 
use. Advanced fabricating techniques permit its 
wide use on popular-priced items. Send for free, 
file-size specifications booklet. 


Shape your product future with 
pe y | 
current applications of U.S. Royalit 


REVIEWS 


Six years ago the town of Cantu, just out- 
side Como in northern Italy, inaugurated 
a biennial furniture design competition, in- 
ternational in scope but local in sponsor- 
ship: it is underwritten by the furniture 
industries and furniture craftsmen in the 
surrounding region. Its purpose is to stim- 
ulate an awareness of the “artistic, techni- 
cal, and commercial problems” in furni- 
ture design, and it is open to designers and 
architects throughout the world, the only 
stipulation being that the designs must not 
have been previously presented for com- 
mercial production to any manufacturer. 
There are ten categories. Most of them are 
defined by room use (dining. room, bed 
room, living room), but two are for mater- 
ial types (wood furniture, metal! furniture) 
and one is open only to advanced students 
and faculties of design schools. Entries, in 
the form of renderings and detail draw- 
ings, must also be accompanied with work- 
ing drawings to be used by manufacturers 
and craftsmen assigned to execute the 
winning designs. This year’s Cantu Exhibi- 
tion, the third, drew 627 entries from 33 
countries. A sampling of the prize-winners, 
shown here, suggests a curious retrogres- 
sion to Constructivist concepts—curious be- 
cause the representation is international, 
including such countries as England, Ja- 
pan, and Sweden, where this movement, if 
it ever had strength, is certainly not now 
a strong factor. In a sense, however, it is 
not so curious, for the competition's cate- 
gories, with their emphasis on “furniture 
suites” were in themselves throwbacks to 
furnishing concepts which are now out- 
moded, This year’s jury consisted of four 
designers and architects from Sweden, 
Italy, and Germany, along with two tech- 
nical consultants on furniture construc- 
tion; the president of the Organizing Com- 
mittee, Arturo Molteni, also served as 
president of the jury. Prizes ranged from 
300,000 to 500,000 lira (about $800) and 
the Organizing Committee also reserved 
the right to purchase any design entries 
not selected for prizes.—P. D. 


Ash and rosewood pieces by Ni- 

gel and Sheila Walters, Eng- 

land; first prize in competition 


for dining room furniture. 


Teak pedestal bookshelf by Dou- 
ato D'Urbino and Carlo Volon- 


terio, Italy; second prize in 


student competition, 


Bentwood unit, stacked as book- Laminated wood armchair with 
shelf, also forms base of chair metal brackets, sling seat, by 
(not shown), Yasuhiko Itoh, Ja- Heinrich Schiitt, Germany; first 
pan; third prize in competition prize in competition for desian of 


for furniture made of wood, a small easy chair. 
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New | Proctor Electric Company toaster 


styl d by Raymond 


has special design 


This Mary Proctor toaster is beautiful 
~—and different. On the sales counter it 
stands out from its competitors. Much 
of this sales-pulling distinction lies in 
the end panels formed from gold-fin- 
ished, geometric-patterned Embossed 
Amerstrip. This effective pattern was 
created by famous industrial designers, 
Raymond Loewy Associates, and was 
rolled by American Steel & Wire. 

The USS Embossed Amerstrip was 
given a No. 4 temper which is espe- 
cially suitable for formulation work. It 
was rolled to .0239-inch thickness and 
trimmed to 5%-inch width with a No. 3 


¥ 


ve 
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slit edge. So that the strip would make 
a good bond with the gold plate it was 
supplied with a No. 3 finish—the best 
finish available on strip. It is guaran- 
teed against surface defects and has a 
sufficiently high lustre to make buffing 
or polishing before plating unnecessary. 
To protect the finish and the embossed 
design, the coils were interleaved with 
rolls of paper before shipping. 
American Steel & Wire specializes 
in the rolling of special embossed de- 
signs for specific applications. If you 
have a product which could be made 
more beautiful or more sales-appealing 


Loewy Associates 


with Embossed Amerstrip, get in touch 
with American Steel & Wire. Write to 
614 Superior Avenue, N.W., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 

USS and Amerstrip are registered trademarks 


American Steel & Wire 


Division of 
United States Steel 


Cotumbie-Geneva Stee! Division, San Francisce, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Cosi and tron Division, Fairfield, Ala. Southern Distributors 
United States Stee! Export Company, Distributors Abroad 
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new scope 


for new ideas 
with DuPont ZYTEL nylon resins 


By using Du Pont Zyrex nylon resins, you obtain high strength in your designs plus other 
outstanding properties. ZYTEL is a material that gives you a combination of advantages 
such as colorability, outstanding resistance to abrasion, high impact strength, and light 
weight (sp. gr. 1.14). You can specify complex shapes and high tolerances. Molded parts 
of Zyre can be produced in large numbers at moderate cost. The surface of the molded 
piece is smooth and attractive and usually needs no further finishing. This tough thermo- 
plastic material broadens the range of possibilities for designing your products. 

Design for durability and beauty with Du Pont Zyret nylon resins. Valuable technical 
information is contained in our brochure “Designing with ZyTeL nylon resin.” Write 
today for your copy. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co, (Inc.), Advertising Department, 
Room 7-217, Nemours Building. Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited, P. O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING., . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Soe SPORTING GOODS — New Remington 22 is the PACKAGING — Beautitu! aerosols that can’t dent or HARDWARE -— Blocks made of Du Pont Zytet nylon 
<y first rifle with a structural nylon stock. Made of ZyYTEL shatter are blow-molded of Zytet 42 or injection- resin prove their high strength under heavy loads. 
ee nylon resin, the stock is chip-proof, water-proof, oil- molded, from Zytet 101. They are light in weight, They resist the elements almost indefinitely and 
a os proof. Zytet nylon is light in weight, too. Stock resistant to the action of propellents and most spray require little or no lubrication. Parts of ZTE have 
“jae comes in two colors. mixtures. Colors can be combined by spin welding. excellent resistance to abrasion and impact. 
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TEST Here is your opportunity to try Masonite® Benelex®- 
the hardboard laminate that performs like metal, 
yet works as easily as wood. Barely half the weight of aluminum, 
A BLOCK a sixth the weight of steel, Benelex gives you all 


these properties: 


Oo F B E N E L E » 4 « High density « Very low moisture absorption 


« Great structural strength « High abrasion resistance 
« Extreme durability « Great dimensional stability 
« High dielectric strength « Big working economies 


see for yourself what BENELEX can do 


Your free test block comes to you ready-marked for all these operations. 
Simply turn it over to your shop men-—-then see how beautifully it comes 
back. No special tools required. 

JUST A FEW OF THE WAYS YOU CAN USE BENELEX 

(your own operation will suggest dozens more): 

Table tops Jigs Partitions 

« Die supports « Pulleys and sheaves + Instrument panels 

« Truck floors « Forming blocks ¢ Spinning chucks 

« Switch panels « Work surfaces + Assembly fixtures 

+ Bulkheads « Die stock « Toys and models 

« Stretching forms « Patterns and templates « Mock-ups 

+ Base for silk screening « Tool holders « Signs 


BENELEX comes to you in two densities, No. 70 hard (14” through 2” thick, 
sizes to 4’x 12’) and No. 30 medium hard (%%” through 114” thick, sizes 
to 4’x 8’). 


MASONITE MeN 


CORPORATION 


"Masonite Corporation—manufacturer of quality pane! 


products for building and industry 
Mail this coupon for your free test sample 
MASONITE CORPORATION 
Dept. 3-2, Box 777, Chicago 90, Ill. 
In Canada: Masonite Corporation, Gatineau, Quebec 


Please send me my free test block of Benelex ‘'70” and data 


book of specifications. 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City 


Zone County 
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CLIPS AND QUOTES 


| 
Sir Kenneth Clark, excerpts from his address “Art and | 


Society” at the 100th anniversary convocation of The 
Cooper Union, November 2, 1959 


66Art is an extensive word. This afternoon I shall speak 


about the arts of design. In this context art can be taken 
to mean everything done in response to the feeling that 
material things must be made more precious or that | 
certain images are so important that they must be pre- | 
served. We believe that the form-creating instinct can | 
express itself in both ornament and image; and we are 
aware that they overlap. All ornament, however abstract, 
suggests something; all images, however factual, reveal | 
some sense of design. Both are forms of order. And both 
are sacramental. Both image and ornament are revela- 
tions of a state of mind and a social temper. 

Fundamentally human beings have not changed. How- 
ever, if human nature has not changed, human society 
has; and changed as the result of a basic shift of mental 
outlook. This change can be described in one word: mate- 
rialism. The word has taken on a pejorative sense, but 
materialism has been the source of achievement which 
have added immeasurably to the well-being and happiness 
of mankind. How are the philosophic assumptions of 
materialism reflected in the actual status of art in modern 
society? Do the majority still feel that material things 
must be made more precious? Do they still feel that 
certain images are so important that they must be pre- 
served? Of course the answer is “yes.” The majority still 
want ornament on their clothes, their furnishing fabrics, 
their wall papers and many objects of daily use. More 
than this, they still mind very much how things look, 
independent of their utility. 

From a material point of view, the premises on which 
ornamental art is produced have not greatly changed. 
When we examine it in the light of other laws however, 
the change is considerable. The ornament favored by the 
majority is no longer made for an elite; it is not in- 
dicative of status; and it no longer has any underlying 
sense of symbolic meaning. In one branch of art —in 
architecture — it has almost ceased to exist; and although 
we have not grown used to buildings without ornament, 
the historian must record that this is a unique event in 
the history of art. 

The portrait is typical of the decline of confidence in 
art which is felt unconsciously by the mass of people as 
a result of the camera. There is however one form of 
popular imagery which is not entirely dependent on 
photography and that is the poster. We know that in 
spite of many effective and memorable posters, adver- 
tising has not produced an art comparable to the windows 
of Chartres Cathedral; and never can. The reason is, of 
course, that it lacks what I have called the sacramental 
element in art. I said earlier that the nearest equivalent 
in modern life to the building of a medieval cathedral 
was the construction of a giant liner. But the liner is built 
for the convenience of passengers and the benefit of 
share holders. The cathedral was built to the glory of 
God. One might add that advertising art is concerned 
with lies, of a relatively harmless and acceptable kind; 
but one must remember that the great art of the past 
was also concerned with lies, often of a much more dan- 

(Continued on Page 31) 


almost entirely about the visual arts, and more particularly | 
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HOW TO BUY 


FOR USE 


pre-drilled 
...Fouted 
... shaped 
... turned 


READY 


BENELEX 


Your Masonite fabricator will 
deliver Benelex to your exact 
specifications—no further 
tooling or finishing required. 


He has complete facilities for 
drilling, tapping, shaping, 
routing—even turning 

if you wish. 


Ask your fabricator to show 
you where this versatile 
product can save the most for 
you. He’ll be glad to help 

you work Benelex into 

your picture. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Blue Ash and Hunt Road 
Elizabeth, N. J., 600 Progress St. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 1577 Rio Vista Ave. 
Thomasville, N. C., 500 Carolina Ave. 


MASONITE 


FABRICATORS 
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State of British design surveyed 


Most people still prefer “the cozy room in 
which one can open a bottle of stout” to a 
room of advanced design, says Sir Gordon 
Russell in a foreword to the British Council 
of Industrial Design’s 14th annual report, 
released last month. “It would not be an 
overstatement to say that in the immediate 
past the majority of people in this country 
went through life without becoming aware 
of their surroundings in any vivid way.” 
Even so, Sir Gordon believes that “the 
taste of the average member of the public 
is ahead of that of the average retail buy- 
er.” He also scatters a few shots at his 
country’s overseas exhibition policy, de- 
claring that “an international exhibition of 
the best examples of industrial design, 
such as the Triennale in Milan, is nobody's 
child.” Sir Gordon, who retires this month 
after 11 years as director of the Council of 
Industrial Design, will be succeeded by 
Paul Reilly, deputy director since 1954. 

Sir Gordon's introduction to the report 
is followed by a complete review of the 
Council’s work last year. The report itself 
describes the growing popularity of the 
Design Centre, its photograph and sample 
design index, and designer directory ser- 
vice, which answered 758 requests for in- 
formation during the year. It discusses the 
Centre's increasing influence in “the prov- 
inces” with its exhibitions in Newcastle 
and in Wales. And it reports on the circu- 
lation and advertising revenue of the mag- 
azine, Design, which is published monthly 
by the Council. 


Curtains for curtain walls 


“Factory windows are always broken” 
goes Vachel Lindsay's famous poem. But 
nowadays they are seldom broken and, 
with the completion of tests on one of 
Owens-Corning’s fabrics, they need not be 


Earl paper Christmas ornaments run from complex 
elliptical forms (above) to simple spheres. 


unattractive anymore either. After a 1'2- 
year test at the windows (left) of the 
Pitney-Bowes machine shop in Stamford, 
Connecticut, Owens-Corning Fiberglas has 
just released information on the material's 
ability to withstand wear, eliminate glare, 
reduce maintenance (over conventional 
blinds) and give good thermal insulation. 
The material—Fiberglas Fenestration Fab- 
ric—is not new, but it is new in its appli- 
cation to the huge window walls of today’s 
glass buildings. According to the manu- 
facturer, the fabric offers savings over 
conventional shading devices as it requires 
no periodical dusting or repair and wet 
washing only once every two years. Be- 
sides being used at Pitney-Bowes by Sher- 
burne Associates, it has also been used by 
Eggers and Higgins for the Mutual Benefit 


Life Building in Newark and by SOM for 
the Manufacturers’ Trust in New York. 


Yule spirit hits Harley Ear! 


Two designers at Harley Earl Associates 
in Detroit have just been spending a bus- 
man’s holiday. Inspired by the holiday sea- 
son, but depressed with the triteness of 
traditional Christmas decorations, design- 
ers Manuel Jarrin and George Moy went 
to work creatine decorations which would 
be contemporary, well-designed, yet easy 
to make. The result is a series of some 15 
decorations, all made from paper, colored 
film, or foil board. One (top photo) will be 
used as the company Christmas card this 
year. The rest are lending a touch of 
brightness to the Earl design office for the 
holiday season. 
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Blow molded plastic puts steam in vaporizer design 


Sometimes a material and a process make a natural team 
—as in the case of Fortiflex linear polyethylene and blow 
molding. Together, they make it possible to redesign 
products for better quality and greater economy. 

In this blow molded bottle for the new G.E. Vaporizer, 
Celanese Fortiflex (a non-conductor) provides added 
insurance against shorting of the electrical element and 
contributes to safer operation. Fortiflex withstands boiling 
temperatures without softening. The blow molding 
method make- it possible to produce this difficult shape 
quickly and economically in large scale production. Mold 
costs are substantially reduced. With a capacity of nearly 
a gallon, the bottle weighs littke more than 12 ounces and 
provides steam for 12 hours without refilling. Molded-in 
bottle colors are pink and blue. 

If you need a hollow component that has good strength, 
why not see whether a blow molding of Fortiflex will 
meet the requirements? We'll be glad to send you 
information on both process and material. 


Celanese Fortiflex ® 


TYPICAL PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF FORTIFLEX 


Properties of Fortiflex ““A" Related to Melt index 
FORTIFLEX RESINS 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES ASTM METHOD UNITS A-29 A-70 A-250 A-.500 
Melt index 0-1238-52T J 07 2.5 5.0 
Heat Distortion Temp. (66 psi). .D-648-45T A 185 1860 180 
Brittieness Temp A —180 —160 
Impact Strength, izod - . Ib. fin. 18 13 
(Y" x Ya" injection-moided bars) 


Max,, 0.2 in, (mi -0-638-52T 
Elongation, First Tensile 
Yie'd Point 


3600 3500 
0-638-52T N 25 25 


Properties of Fortifiex “A'’ Not Affected by Melt Index 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES ASTM METHOD UNITS 


g/cc 


pu. 
Water Absorption %, wg. gain 
(Ye specimen, 24 hr. immersion (@ room temp. 
Fiammability min. 
in 0.03 to 0.05 
. lin 0.02 to 0.04 
Measured on injection molded tensile bar Mold shrinkage dedends on dart and molding conditions 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, 

Dept. 116-L, 744 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 

more information on, 


Please send: test quantities of Fortiflex. 


Name Title 


Fortiflex...a@ plastic 


Canadian Affiliate. Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
Export Sales: Ameel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 16 
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Fuller projects shown 


Models, photographs and sketches of Buck- 
minster Fuller projects ranging from early 
house and car schemes to a recent proposal 
for a dome covering half of Manhattan 
were exhibited at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York last month. These sup- 
plemented the current outdoor display of 
structures (ID, October 1959) by the 
famous engineer-designer. 

Among the projects represented in the 
display were a greenhouse, a multi-story 
building, an airplane hangar, a railroad 
tankear repair center, and an athletic 
center (shown below). The proposed ath- 
letic center consists of a huge dome, 650 
feet in diameter, covering a football field, 
a basketball court, a track, a baseball dia- 
mond, a hockey rink, a stadium and service 
facilities. The dome, represented in the 
model as clear plastic, would actually be 
made of a metal frame with plastic panels. 

Several diagramatic models illustrating 
various structural] systems developed by 
Fuller were also exhibited. Among these is 
a tensegrity mast similar to the one on dis- 
play in the Museum garden, but demon- 
strating more perfectly the Fuller princi- 
ple of discontinuous-compression, continu- 
ous tension. 

The Fuller house, shown in a three-foot- 
across metal model which is in the per- 
manent collection of the museum, was de- 
signed in 1946. The three-wheeled Dymax- 
ion car, shown in photographs, was de- 
signed in 1933. Also shown in photograph 
form were the huge, city-size dome (super- 
imposed on a photograph of Manhattan) 
and the disposable cardboard dome which 
also appears, in the round, in the Museum’s 
packaging show. This dome has been used 


Len Lye—production still from 
“Tree of Hope” 


as a tent by the U. S. Marine Corps. 

The exhibition was selected by Arthur 
Drexler, director of the museum’s Depart- 
ment of Architecture and Design, and de- 
signed by Wilder Green, the department’s 
assistant director. 


Films and lectures on the film 


The art of the film is the subject of a 
series of programs planned by the New 
York branch of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Asssociation to 
run through the winter. In addition to 
showing important shorts, features, docu- 
mentaries, and experimental films of both 
the past and present, the series will include 
lectures and commentaries by film direc- 
tors, writers, editors, actors, and critics 
who are particularly interested in the film 
as an art form. 

The first part of the season was given 
over to a cycle of classic Russian films, ten 
in all, among which was Road to Life, 
Mother, Earth, and The Battleship Potem- 
kin; the last three were judged to be among 
the twelve greatest of all time by the Brus- 
sels International Jury of film critics and 
historians. The cycle also included two 
lecture programs. On December Ist, Len 
Lye discussed his work in _ kinesthetic 
motion and his other experimental work 
with the film. On January 24, Francis 
Thompson, whose film, N. Y., N. Y., won 
first prize at this year’s Cannes Festival, 
will talk on The Distorted Image and will 
illustrate his ideas with examples from his 
own work, 

The YMHA is at 92nd Street and Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. Tickets are 
available for single programs or the entire 
series of films and ta!ks. 


Symposium on play philosophies 


at a meeting of the Architectural League 
of New York last month, David Aaron, 
Victor Lundy, and William Pahlmann dis- 
cussed their designs for recreational facili- 
ties, and their philosophies of recreational 
design and planning, as they are reflected 
in their work. 

Architect Lundy argued that recreation 
should be thought of as re-creation—liter- 
ally, experience that stimulates the rebirth 
of a person’s zest for work. The design of 
recreational buildings, Lundy pointed out, 
provides an architect with an unusually 
fruitful opportunity to introduce beauty 
into the lives of people—for it touches 
their lives at a time when they are especial- 
ly responsive to beauty. 

David Aaron, designer, and President of 
Playground Corporation of America, spoke 
on “The Playscape—a new concept in play- 
grounds.” Mr. Aaron described play- 
grounds fitted with sculptured pieces and 
bars manufactured by his firm, and divid- 
ed into categories by type (according to 
function) and complexity (according to 
children’s ages). “Poly Blocks,” for exam- 
ple, are pressed steel hexagonal blocks with 
bright-colored aluminum tread plates, pre- 
assembled to form bridges, cliffs, walls and 
gates. They range in complexity from 
simple stepping blocks for three-year-olds 
to six-foot-high “mountains” for ten-year- 
olds. 

William Pahlmann, interior designer, re- 
lated some of his experiences in designing 
recreational clubs, emphasizing how im- 
portant it is to be aware of how one person’s 
idea of recreation may differ from another’s. 

Each of the speakers illustrated his talk 
with slides. 


Photo of a diagrammatic model of a double- 


walled sphere, 


Francis Thompson's 
film reel distorted 
through prismatic lens 


by Buckminster Fuller. 


Project for an athletic center, 1959, by Buckminster Fuller. 
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CHEMICAL RESISTANCE 


CYMEL 


MELAMINE 


BEETLE’ 


UREA 


PLASTICS 


REMEMBERED FOR PER- 
FORMANCE — CYANAMID 
MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


CYMEL 3135-3136 (glass-filled) Additional 
distinctive properties: outstanding electrical 
properties; high impact resistance; extraor- 
dinary flame resistance; good dimensional 
stability. Typical applications: circuit breaker 
boxes; terminal strips; connectors; coil forms; 
stand-off insulators. Specifications: Cymel 
3135 (MMI-30, MIL-M-14E, Federal L-M-181 
Type 8; ASTM D704-55T Type 8); Cymel 3136 
(MIL-M-19061, MMI-5). 


CYMEL 592 (asbestos-filled) Additional dis- 
tinctive properties: resistance to atmospheric 
extremes; high dielectric strength. Typical 
applications: connector plugs; terminal 
blocks; a/c, automotive and heavy duty in- 
dustrial ignition parts. Specifications: 
MIL-M-14E MME; Federal L-M-181 Type 2; 
ASTM D704-55T Type 2, SP1 SPEC NO. 27025. 


CYMEL 1077 (alpha cellulose-filled) Additional 
distinctive properties: Surface hardness, heat 
resistance, unlimited color range. Typical 
applications: appliance housings, shaver 
housings, business machine keys. Specifica- 
tions: MIL-M-14E — Type CMG (in approved 
colors); Federal L-M-181 Type 1; ASTM D704- 
55T Type 1, SP1 SPEC NO. 30026. 


CYMEL 1500 (wood flour-filled)—CYMEL 1502 
(alpha cellulose-filled) Additional distinctive 
properties: Good insert retention. Typical 
applications: meter blocks, ignition parts, 
terminal strips. Specifications: Cymel 1500 
(MIL-M-14E Type CMG, Federal L-M-181 Type 
6, ASTM D704-55T Type 6); Cymel 1502 (MIL-M- 
14E Type CMG, Federal L-M-181 Type 7; ASTM 
D704-55T Type 7. 


BEETLE® UREA (alpha-filled) Additional dis- 
tinctive properties: Economy of fabrication, 
economy of material, myriad translucent and 
Opaque colors. Typical applications: wiring 
devices, home circuit breakers, tube bases, 
appliance housings. Specifications: Federal 
L-P-406A, LC 726-1, ASTM D705-55, Grade 1 
(Arc resistance limits are in process of 
revision by ASTM), SP1 SPEC NO. 27026. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE TECHNICAL DATA. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY ¢ PLASTICS AND 
RESINS DIVISION e 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA- 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. OFFICES IN: BOSTON ¢ CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO e CINCINNATI e CLEVELAND ¢ DALLAS ¢ DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « NEW YORK ¢ OAKLAND 
PHILADELPHIA ST.LOUIS SEATTLE IN CANADA 
CYANAMID OF CANADA LTD., MONTREAL AND TORONTO 
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Beauty treatment for balloons 


The big comic balloons which are a feature 
of the annual Thanksgiving Day parade 
sponsored by Macy’s, New York, will be 
sporting a new coat of paint this year, 
and will once again be filled with helium 
(last year a government regulation for- 
bid its use, so plain air and giant derricks 
were substituted to keep the figures aloft) 
“Spaceman” (above), “Popeye,” “Turkey 
Gobbler,” and “Observation Balloon” have 
just returned from the Litchfield Park, 
Arizona, plant of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, where they underwent refur- 
bishing. Goodyear has been making the 
balloons for the Macy parade for 30 years. 
Of the four currently in service, “Space- 


man,” 70 feet high, is the largest. 


Housing & feeding equipment shown 


The 44th National Hotel Exposition, spon- 
sored by The New York State Hote! Asso- 
ciation and The Hotel Association of 
New York City, was held at the New York 
Coliseum in November. The exposition— 
a show of equipment for hotels and motels 
-included cooking utensils and furniture; 
there were 614 exhibitors. 
Featured in the show were two exhibits 
incorporating new products. The Outside 
Inn, designed by Henry End, was a dining 
center consisting of an inside dining room, 
an outside dining terrace, a coffee shop, 
and a cocktail lounge and bar. The Room 
of Tomorrow, designed by Tom Lee, was 
a hotel-motel room planned to utilize a 
small space to the best advantage. 


Paintings derived from industry 


The Silvermine Guild of Artists, in Con- 
necticut, which frequently plays host to 
meetings of industrial designers, is cur- 
rently exhibiting a group of paintings 
inspired by the objects of industry and 
technology. The paintings are on loan from 
the Bundy Corporation, of Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, manufacturer of electrical con- 
nectors, and the show has been organized 
by industrial designer John Vassos, board 
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chairman of the Silvermine Guild. One 
of Mr. Vassos’ paintings (below) is repre- 
sented in the collection. 


Uses-of-zinc competition held 


A design awards competition is being held 
by the New Jersey Zinc Company for the 
best use of a zinc die casting in a product 
part which was formerly, or otherwise 
might have been made, as a casting or 
stamp of other metals. To qualify, entries 
must be of unusually light weight construc- 
tion, and will be judged on efficient utiliza- 
tion of the die casting process for zinc. The 
judges will be three editors of metal-work- 
ing magazines. 

Cash awards of up to $200 for the first 
prize will be given to the winning designer. 
The entry must either be in production or 
imminently so. Information may be had by 
writing to “Lighter Than You Think” Con- 
test Editor, The New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, 160 Front Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
The last date entries may be submitted is 
January 31, 1960. 


Philadelphia honors architects 


The Philadelphia chapter of the AIA last 
month sponsored an exhibition of architec- 
tural design in the area, and awarded prizes 
to the firms of Geddes, Brecher & Qualls; 
Vincent G. Kling; Nolen & Swinburne; 
Pietro Belluschi in association with Charles 
Frederick Wise; and Kneedler, Mirick & 
Zantzinger. The jury was composed of 
Peter Blake, Hugh Stubbins, and Hugh 
Wiley, with John Johansen of Harvard 
University serving as chairman. 


Company News 


RETAINED: Peter Quay Yang Associates 
by Robertson Manufacturing Company, 
maker of tiles and ceramics, as consultant 
on products and advertising . . . Charles 
Butler Associates by American Motor 
Scooter Corporation as design consultants 
. Shaw, Metz and Associates, architects, 
by the trustees of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago to design the new Morton wing to the 
institute . . . Buffie Johnson, painter, to 
design abstract murals for the Astor The- 
ater, opening in New York this month. 
NEW OFFICES: Trademark Management 
Institute, a subsidiary of the James M. 
Vicary Company, to develop and test new 
trademarks, at 22 East 60th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 
GOING PLACES: Design Directions, Inc. 
to 307 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Culberg 


Arnesen 


. . . Jack Lenor Larsen, Inc. to 677 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
COMPLETED: by Robert Zeidman Associ- 
ates, a corporate identity project for the 
Graphic Controls Corporation of Buffalo, 
New York, a holding company of firms 
producing printed charts and forms for 
automation; and for themselves, a corpor- 
ate symbol—a icosahedron, or a twenty- 
sided geometric figure (shown below with 
Mr. Zeidman) .. . By the Chemetron Cor- 
poration, a model of a food refining plant, 
designed by C. W. Hancock, for their 
exhibit at the first World Agricultural 
Fair at New Delhi, India. 


People 


APPOINTED: Richard Arnesen (above) 
as associate in Smith, Scherr & Mc- 
Dermott, industrial design firm of Akron, 
Ohio ... Jack Lenor Larsen and Win An- 
derson as co-directors of the department of 
fabric design at the Philadelphia Museum 
College of Art ... John Cacel as director 
of product engineering and Anthony 
Barsanti as associate product design co- 
ordinator at Domenico Design Associates 
of N.Y. ...J. J. Culberg (above) to the 
planning council of the American Manage- 
ment Association’s Packaging Division. 
ELECTED: Margery Markley as executive 
vice-president of Package 
Council for 1959-60. 


Designer’s 


Zeidman with icosahedron 
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(3 Part of that happy gleam in the eyes of a modern homemaker is because of the con- 
- venience, the ease, and the pleasant decorative warmth of her kitchen. Along with the 
soft woods and pleasant colors she revels in the easy-to-maintain gleam of clean 
bright appliances, housewares, working surfaces and decorative trim. The efficient 
F chromium and the warm copper . . . seen so much about the modern kitchen . . . are SINCE 1898 
: most probably stamped or fabricated from one of the versatile galaxy of Nickeloid 
r Metals. There’s eye appeal and there’s sales appeal in appliances and housewares 
# which utilize Nickeloid Metals. Liked, too, by designers and production engineers. 
4 Complete information about Nickeloid Metals and the Nickeloid pre-finished metals 
a method is contained in a special kit, which will be mailed you on request. 


a AMERICAN NICKELOID COMPANY, PERU 13, ILLINOIS Plants: Peru, Ill., and Walnutport, Pa. 
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Samuel Lebowitz (foreground) and Robert A. Kolli, chair- } 
man of the Department of Industrial Design, Pratt Institute. 
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SAMUEL LEBOWITZ REPACKAGED THE EGG IN ALUMINUM to win an aicoa student De. 


sign Award in his senior year at Pratt Institute. 

Inventiveness and thoroughness helped Samuel Lebowitz win, according to Robert A. Kolli, chairman, 
Department of Industrial Design. “Our award committee felt his design showed a lot of new thinking and 
we feel that bold, inventive thinking by the industrial designer is indispensable. He developed two products 
—package and dispenser—and established their feasibility with chemists and Alcoa packaging technicians.” 

Shockproof and airtight, the new package ends breakage; keeps eggs fresh without refrigeration. 
Shelled eggs are heat-sealed into formed pockets of an aluminum foil strip with an organic liner. This 
strip is threaded into an aluminum dispenser which automatically releases eggs to the spout, one at a time. 

Lebowitz chose aluminum foil packaging because it cannot affect flavor, yet has the necessary strength 
and formability. His selection of aluminum extrusions makes the dispenser attractive, light in weight, 
sanitary. His Alcoa Student Award is one of an annual series intended to encourage and reward college 
students who already show great promise as designers. 


X ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ized Wecorative metal... 


Capricious cooks like the dash of spice Decorative Metal adds to their 
kitchen, range-makers such as Whirlpool Corp. know. 


Spatter-defying and rust proof, this bright grey anodized control panel, 
etched and enameled in black, gives Whirlpool owners a neat, easy to 
clean and use counter top. 


Whatever your product, call on Croname's Spice Magic for tantalizing 
PRE-FINISHED and CUSTOMIZED PARTS decorated by Etching, Anodiz- 
ing, Lithographing, Silk Screening. And for shape and form-stamping, 
coining, shell embossing, CroRoto. Nameplates, dials, panels, back- 
splashes, bezels, escutcheons are magically made to your order in our 
new 8'/ acre facility. 


For additional Spice-Magic recipes mail the coupon below or call your 
Croname representative. 


CRONAME oweorporateo 


6243 HOWARD STREET CHICAGO 48, ILLINOIS 


PLEASE SEND ME YOUR 


ADDRESS _ 


() SWEET’S CATALOG 
PATTERN METAL CAT. 
() DECORATIVE GLASS CAT. 
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Street displays made of tough, weather-durable Tenite Butyrate plastic 
help communities spread Christmas cheer for many years 


When you need a plastic with long outdoor life, 
you find a ready answer in Tenite Butyrate. 

Its durability has been proved by displays like 
these and by hundreds of other applications in 
many different fields, including such products as 
automobile taillight lenses, marine buoys, out- 
door signs and oil-field pipe. 

Yet, the outstanding weatherability of Tenite 
Butyrate seldom is the sole reason for its use 
Rather, it is Butyrate’s combination of properties 
that usually dictates its choice for a specific job. 

The Christmas decorations shown here are an 
ideal illustration of how Butyrate’s properties can 
be mated to the demands of a specific use. 

Outdoor durability certainly is an important 
consideration for these decorations. Exposed to 
weather extremes ranging from sub-zero Alaska 
to sunny Florida, they must be able to endure in 
any location, showing excellent resistance to 
cracking, crazing or “aging.” 

They must also be tough enough to take the 
abuse of repeated installation and dismantling, 
plus the hazards of storing and transporting. 

Butyrate satisfies these requirements...and 
other specifications of the manufacturer, such as 


availability in a crystal-like, clear-transparent 
formulation, resistance to yellowing by sunlight, 
and a high surface luster. 

Fabricating advantages, too, complement the 
service excellence of Butyrate. Because of the 
ease with which extruded sheet of Butyrate can 
be vacuum-formed over inexpensive molds on 
fast-cycle machines, production costs are kept at 
a minimum. Even decorating costs are low; for 
the multicolored patterns are applied by silk- 
screening the inside face of the display before 
forming, thus protecting the printing from the 
weather and preserving a naturally glossy ex- 
terior. Subsequent fabricating operations such as 
trimming, punching, stapling, riveting or grom- 
meting are easy to carry out without danger of 
crazing or cracking. 

If you'd like to consider Tenite Butyrate for one 
of your material needs, let us hear from you. 
We'll be glad to discuss your application in con- 
fidence, and help you evaluate the suitability of 
Butyrate. For this assistance or for more informa- 
tion, write EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGS- 
PORT, TENNESSEE. 
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the ‘“mechanical” 


textile 


wt that grips instantly 
removes easily 
readily adjusts ! 


Velcro introduces a completely new fastening method to 
designers and manufacturers. It is the first original 
development in closures in over forty years—and the 
first to provide the vital factor of adjustability! 


Velcro is based on the revolutionary but sound prin- 
ciple of employing the cumulative locking strength of 
hundreds of tiny hooks and loops to create a powerful, 

' adjustable bond. A closure designed with Velcro can be 
easily opened by a peeling action, and closed and opened 
thousands of times without loss of original locking 
strength. 


Velcro consists of two woven nylon tapes that lock 
firmly when pressed together. In forming closures, 
Velcro is cut to size (in patches or lengths) and applied 
by stitching or adhesives. Although Velcro is a textile, 
its use is not limited to textile applications. It can be 


Veicro Sales Corporation, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me complete Velcro Fact File. 
Name Title 
Company Product 
Address 


City 


used on metal, wood, plastics or other materials. 


Since its recent introduction, Velcro has revolution- 
ized the design of many consumer products . . . improved 
the operation of equipment . . . inspired designers to 
new product ideas. Applications of the Velcro principle 
are already in use in quick-change chemical and dust 
filters and roller pads, safety equipment, removable 
automotive and aircraft upholstery, surgical equipment, 
displays, sporting goods and luggage, conveyor belts, 
and clothing. 


A sample of Velcro is all that’s needed to start your 
thinking about the tremendous possibilities of this 
unique closing device and how it can solve a host of 
industrial fastening problems. Return the coupon below, 
and a sample of Velcro will be mailed to you immediately 
—together with specific data and application information. 


VELCRO 


VELCRO SALES CORPORATION 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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fastening 


VELCRO CLOSURE TABS on continuous vacuum filter belt permit rapid attachment, 
removal or adjustment. Old model at right depended on tapes and ordinary siow 
hand tying 


VELCRO FASTENERS speed processing in paper plant. They cut time required to 
change cloth sleeves on rollers of coating machines from four man-hours to ten 
man-minutes. 


aa 
GREATLY ENLARGED PHOTOGRAPH shows Velcro constructiom and 
how the nylon hooks engage the randomly woven leops upon eontact: + 
Due to nylon’s ‘‘memory,”” hooks spring back to Shape after being. 
peeled from loops. Independent laboratory tests have’ shown that 
3 Velcro can be opened and tlosed 32,000 times without logs of hold- 
ing power. Velcro cannot,$eize or jam. 


4 
"4 can be dry cleaned repeatedly without damage. It has earned the Ameri 
3 &. can Laundry Institute and Good Housekeeping seals. Here, Velcro is used in 


‘New ideas. 


The unique combination of properties offered 
by Du Pont Lucire has frequently been the 
stimulus for a new design idea. Consider, for 
example, the opportunities for simplified de- 
sign, economy, superior performance and ap- 
pearance that are opened by these engineering 
properties: Lucire can be precision-extruded 
or molded; it provides high strength; its clarity 
is comparable to that of the finest optical glass; 
it withstands weather extremes; it offers un- 
usual latitude in surface texture and color; it is 
easily machined, requiring little or no finishing; 
it is resistant to chemicals and non-toxic. 


LUCGIT 


AGcRYtic Re SitwN 


with LU CITE 


The availability of these properties ina single 
engineering material may well suggest to you 
an idea for a design improvement. Further in- 
formation on properties and applications is 
available to you in a booklet: “A New Look 
at the Product Design Qualifications of a Popu- 
“ Plastic, Lucire’. For your copy, w rite to: 

. L. du Pont de emeure 
a Co. (Ine.), Dept. T-12, 

Rm. 2507L, Nemours Build- 
ing, Wilmington 98, Dela- 
ware. 


tn Conede: Du Pont of Canada itd. P.O. Box 660, Montrea!, Quebec 
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Velcro can be opened and tlosed 32,000 times without logs of hold: 
ing power. Velcro cannot, Seize or jam. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


gerous kind. The difference is not one of truth, but of 
the different realms to which these two forms of art 
belong —the realm of matter and the realm of spirit.99 


Helen Papashvily, “Holiday Handbook of 20th Century 
Antiques”, Holiday, Nov. 1959, p. 150. 
. 66It is only fair to warn collectors rummaging through the ' 

artifacts of this century that they face problems unknown 

to their predecessors. There is no limit to the quantity of 

the material—man probably produced more in this century 
than in all his previous time on earth—but the quality is 
another story. An Elizabethan chair may be more durable E a 2 ay 
than a modern one, for among our contributions to tech- 
nology and economics is the concept of the object made not | 
to wear but wear out—wonder fabrics that dissolve, metal | 
trim added solely as a rust attraction, form and color used cig lg ; 
to make objects conspicuous today and obsolete tomorrow.99 " ay. 


f 


“Breaking the Cost Barrier”, editorial by Hartley W. Bar- 
clay in Automotive Industries, Oct. 15, 1959, p. 59. 
66The combined examples of effective design, engineering 
and manufacturing of the automotive industry and the 

broad range of suppliers to the industry, provide a very 
real and vivid example of importance and significance to 
the federal government. Surely, if the automotive industry 
can provide a “break-through-on operating-costs” for auto- 
mobile owners, the federal government can provide its 
parallel “break - through - on - reduction - of - governmental 
costs.” Certainly if the automotive supplier manufacturers 
can show such a broad range of new ways to make more 
products at lower costs, the federal government can find 
new ways to reduce operating costs and taxes and at the 
same time succeed with all necessary advances in vital 
public services. For producing these great “break-throughs” 
in industry, both the automotive manufacturers and their 
suppliers deserve the gratitude of every alert and well 
informed citizen.99 


Henry M. Wriston, “Humanists and Generalists,” The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Sept. 1959, p. 14. 

66It seems reasonably clear that, in a free society, planning 
can be relied upon almost in inverse ratio to development. 
It is easier to plan for a static or slowly expanding, rather 
than an explosively dynamic, society. Where science and 
technology, research and development are pressed, suc- 
cessive “break-throughs” make earlier calculations seem 
absurd. . . . If security is essential, if hazard is to be re- : 
duced to a minimum, if even the marginal worker — at 
whatever level — is to be protected in the specific job he 
holds, planning cannot be bold, for boldness and security 
do not go together.99 
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NEED TO PIPE LIGHT? Here's a design hint 
that will help you illuminate dials, indica- 
tors, escutcheons from a convenient dis- 
3 tance. You can pipe practically all the 
Department of E.l. uF ont de Nemours & ompany, in a as long as you follow this simple rule: the 
speech to the National Foreign Trade Convention, Novem- inside radius of every curve must be equal 
ber 17, 1959. to or greater than twice the thickness of 
: the cross section. Sharper curvatures per- 
6é6In evaluating a product to be manufactured overseas, (ght te ells. 
the contribution that the product can make to the economy 


in which it is to be produced is a very important consider- 


© 
ation. It is one that seems sometimes to be overlooked. m (U) (o ] T (S 
Products which do not require heavy importation of raw 


materials and ones that provide business opportunities are | ACRYLIC RESIN 
_those needed most particularly in countries at an early 
stage of industrialization. All countries need basic products POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


that will bolster their economies before they need the more 
sophisticated luxury products, and in many cases the older 
product is one that is surprisingly profitable simply be- 
cause it fulfills a more fundamental economic require- 


us 
ment.99 | BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Exclusive Selling Advantages Offered in Lifetime Tub 


Products in many different fields are gaining an edge over 
competition by utilizing the benefits of Grex high density 
polyethylene. The “Lifetime Tub” by Baby Bathinette Cor- 
poration is an example that really holds water. 

This well-known manufacturer chose Grex to make a tub 
that would outlast competitive models since this is a tough 
plastic that is virtually indestructible. They used its mold- 
ing characteristics to obtain a soft, pleasant, easy-to-clean 
texture. They took advantage of its strength and rigidity to 
make the tub light in weight for greater ease of carrying. 

This new Grace plastic offers a unique combination of 


properties to help you create unique selling advantages. It 
takes a beating without chipping, cracking or breaking. It 
can be molded in any~color and decorated. It resists the 
elements and most corrosive chemicals. And it is the only 
thermoplastic that takes boiling or freezing without losing 
its shape or strength. 

If you need an idea of how to gain an edge over competi- 
tion by using high density polyethylene be sure to call in 
the experts. Grace has the production facilities, technical 
service and experience to help put your product in the Grex 
profit parade. We're easy to do business with. 

Grex is the trademark for W. R. Grace & Co.'s Polyolefins. 


w.re. GRACE eco.) 
POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
“4 
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Grex answers design and molding 
problems on extra-large piece. 


Don’t let size limit your thinking when 
designing or molding with Grex high 
density polyethylene. The “Lifetime 
Tub” shown here is 3014” x 614” x 19° — 
one of the largest pieces so far injection 


the technical thinking that went into 
this job may give you an idea of how to 
get the most from Grex. 


Cost a design factor. Production of a 
piece as large as this tub invariably pre- 
sents a cost problem. Taking advantage 
of the way Grex performs in thin wall 
sections, the designers were able to keep 
the amount of resin per tub to a mini- 
mum and permit economical cycle times. 
Use of thin walls, however, called for a 
design that would not only take care of 
the weight of baby and water but also 
provide for satisfactory suspension of 
the tub in its metal frame. Reverse 
curves solved both problems and mini- 
mized use of ribs and fillets to avoid 
heavy sections, sinks and depressions. 


Mold surface. Depending on mold 
surface, Grex takes any finish ranging 
from high gloss to matte. In this case, 
it provided a smooth, pleasant texture— 
essential to protect baby and make 
cleaning easy—through the use of a 
highly polished chrome-plated mold. 


Molding technique. Production of the 
tub involved a 3-pound shot of Grex, a 
large mold cavity and thin wall sections. 
Under these conditions, multigating was 
chosen over normal gating. With four 
gates the cavity was filled faster and 
strain reduced. 


What are your problems ? If you have 
a job in mind for high density polyeth- 
ylene count on Grace for help. Now’: 
the time to call, wire or write: 
Technical Service Department, 
Polymer Chemicals Division, 
W.R. Grace & Co., Clifton, N. J. 
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molded with this Grace plastic. Some of 


Coming in the January 1960 issue of 
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Fastening Techniques, II 


[D's second installment on fasteners will 
investigate how and where mechanical fasteners 
are best used in product design and manufacture, 
and briefly outline various existing categories, 
stressing the recent developments in each. 
Special emphasis will be given to the use of 

new materials for standard fastener parts. 


Management Papers on Design and Planning 


A full report on an ASID-sponsored two-day 
conference of top management leaders of nationally 
prominent industries will cover a synthesis 

of the successful handling of the major problems in product 
planning; materials, components, and processes that 
will dramatically alter existing products; and the 
development of a positive corporate image program. 
Also, methods for identifying and classifying 

levels of tastes; ways of interpreting this 
information to match design to consumer preference; 
and ways in which the industrial design function has 
contributed significantly to produce equipment 

of greater sales appeal and efficiency. 


The first in a series of case studies on how 


corporations select and use designers to handle 
their packaging needs. 


Gallery ll 

The second in the series of portraits of major 
figures in design discusses the influences, 
both personal and professional, in the life of 


a versatile, independent designer. 


Design Review: new cars 

A designer critically analyzes the new cars 

and accessories and gives his views on establishing 
a criteria for integrating the parts with the whole. 


Each issue of INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
delivers to the desks of designers and 
executives a definitive review of 
contemporary design ideas and techniques 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

is published monthly. 

Subscription rates: $10.00 for one year 
$18.00 for two years 

$24.00 for three years. 


Whitney Publications, Ine. 
18 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Whether you are designing a full suite of 
executive offices for a giant corporation or 
assisting a small businessman to improve the 
appearance of his reception room, Interiors 
Book of Offices offers you hundreds of prac- 
tical, tested design ideas. 


With Interiors Book of Offices you will be 
the first to visit the new Time-Life building, 
escorted by its designer. You will view, in 
detail, two outstanding office complexes. You 
will see every type and size of working space. 
Here are the designer’s and the businessman’s 
problems clearly stated — and here are some 
of the best solutions to those problems clearly 
illustrated. 


In this most colorful volume you will find 
ideas, new materials, finishes, and furnish- 


You can delight all your clients and friends with 
beautiful books on the subjects closest to their hearts. 
You can also help yourself to a discount of from 5% 
to 15% of the regular cost, depending on how many 
books you buy: 


HUNDREDS OF PRACTICAL, TESTED DESIGN IDEAS 


Head your Christmas gift list with the brand new Interiors Book of Offices 


executive offices 
one-room offices 
partitioning systems 
secretarial corridors 
single-floor offices 
multi-story offices 

urban offices 

offices for rural areas 
reception rooms 
combination offices 
general offices 

executive dining rooms 
tenant owned space 
rental space 

sales offices 

lobbies 

who designs offices today 
lounges 

Seagram offices 

board rooms 

Olin Mathieson offices 
conference rooms 
lunchrooms 


list uf designers 


ings that save space while enhancing appear- 
ance and usefulness. In fact this new volume 
presents a complete cross-section of the out- 
standing accomplishments in office design 
today. 


Your professional background will enable 
you to put the hundreds of examples of well- 
designed offices to good use as a source of 
ideas and suggestions. See for yourself how 
much valuable information Interiors Book of 
Offices wil! bring you. 


You can save money by ordering your copy of 
this new 184-page book now, while ordering 
your Christmas gift books on the coupon 
across-page. Its big (9 x 12) pages include 
more than 300 illustrations and 20 plates in 
full color! 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


any two books deduct 5% 


any three books deduct 10% 
four or more books deduct 15% 


See order forms across-page p 
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Display 


edited by George Nelson 
Here are the ingenious and 


Storage 
edited by George Nelson A comprehen- 
sive collection of answers from all over 
the world to one of today’s most chal- 
lenging problems in residential and con- 
tract interior design—provision for ade- 
quate, convenient storage space. George 
Nelson here demonstrates the most ima- 
ginative and functional solutions. 176 
pages, 303 illustrations. $12.50. 


successful displays that have 4 


set new precedents in shop, 
showroom, museum and ex- 
hibition. A complete review 
of the new systems created 
by more than 125 top design- 
ers and architects to attract 
attention and capture in- 
terest. 192 pages, 9 x 12, 312 
illustrations. $12.50. 


Send gift 
Book(s): - 


To- 


your name 


city - 


Whitney Library of Design 
18 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


street address or box number 


Living Spaces 

edited by George Nelson This won- 
derful collection of living spaces was 
originally selected by the editors of 
Interiors and it includes the names 
of all the famous architects and in- 
terior designers of the day. Among 
the 81 designers represented are 
Finn Juhl, Le Corbusier, Richard J. 
Neutra, Mies Van der Rohe. 148 
pages, 9 x 12, 232 illustrations. 
$7.50. 


Send ME the following books: —___ 


has 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING MADE EASY WITH DESIGN BOOKS 


To 


Pleose enter additional gift orders on a separate sheet of paper. 


Book Titles Ordered 


Interiors Book of Offices 
Problems of Design 


Perspective 
Display 
Storage 
Living Spaces 
Anatomy 


Problems of Design 
by George Nelson who’s unique insight into 
design requirements for marketing success 
helped many manufacturers achieve 
leadership in their fields. This book shows 
how to design for success in any and all 
areas of American business—a book that 
bridges the gap between creator and user. 
206 profusely illustrated pages. $10 


Send gift 
Book (s) : 


Perspective 
by Jay Doblin This new system of per- 
spective eliminates the complex mechan- 
ical drawing traditionally employed as 
a basis for perspective. It has proved to 
be a great help to everyone whose work 
requires the representation of objects 
in perspective for it is a tremendous 
time saver. A must for designer, drafts- 
man, architect. $5. 


Anatomy for 


Interior Designers 
by Francis De N. Schroeder 1,812 es- 
sential modular measurements of an- 
atomy which every designer must keep 
handy for constant reference, whether 
he is drafting a doorway, a unit of 
furniture, or the interior of a jet plane. 
Designed to take the place of hours of 
research and eliminate design errors 
before they are made. 96 pages, 9 x 10. 
$4.00. 


Per Copy # Copies Total Cost 


Gross price 
Less 
Net price 


Plus 3% sales tax* and foreign postage’, if any 


Total cost to me 


% discount 


*Please add 3% sales tax on copies to be sent to New York City and 
add 35c per copy postage for copies to be mailed outside the U.S.A. 
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Editorial 


No trend, no theme 


This is the sixth time we have tried to describe a year in terms of its 
design. And this is the page on which we customarily announce the 
trends, the patterns, the themes without which nothing called an “annual 
review” can seem authentic. Well, this year we discern no trends large 
enough to characterize the year’s work, and we have decided to resist the 
editorial temptation to impose a “theme” on the year as though we were 


decorating a high school gymnasium for the senior prom. Maybe that’s 
news in itself. 


No trend? No theme? Last year we talked about “more with less,” not 
because the principle was formulated in 1958, but because that year 
brought it to a visible culmination in many areas. This year, however, 
consumer goods seem to represent “just as much with not quite so much 
less”—a change that registers only a barely perceptible flicker on what 
is normally a significant segment of our barometer. In electronics, on the 
other hand, there is even more with even less. The “glob” circuits on page 
88 show what spectacular results technology can achieve when it gets 
down to essentials ; and the instruments on pages 92 through 101 suggest 
that electronics equipment, along with industrial goods in general, has 
taken over design leadership by persistent attention to essentialness. 


A word of caution about all our choices. In evaluating products for 
ADR we can judge on the basis of such criteria as innovation, organiza- 
tion of components and controls, imaginative use of materials, humane 
concern for the user, and sheer visual finesse and appropriateness. But 
beyond all this lies the critical question of technical excellence: how well 
does the thing work? Hopefully, when we select a superior design we 
expect it to enclose an advanced and reliable piece of engineering. But we 
know that the correlation is not inevitable. We are fully aware that some 
of the most stunning designs seen on the pages that follow may, seen in 
the hard light of consumer reality, be rejected because they are slower, 
less efficient, more costly, or prone to mechanical failure. These things 
we do not presume to evaluate; we have no testing laboratories, we confer 
no seal of approval for product engineering. Yet in waiving responsibility 
for the engineering behind the designs, we do not think for a minute that 
the designer can waive it too. For the designer must work with the en- 
gineer not just to get his part of the work done (as though it could ever 
be isolated!), but to exert influence and even pressure on the product’s 
total quality. First because, as the industrial equivalent of the craftsman, 
he can never divorce his art from the quality of the object it shapes. And 
second because, although the industrial designer’s rights in this matter 
may seem small, his presumption rests on a big pragmatic argument: in 
the long run, consumers learn where appearance belies reality, and when 
they do, their resentment and distrust take the very active form of sales 
resistance. It’s happened in advertising, it’s happening in television, and 
it could happen here.—The Editors 
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MAJOR APPLIANCES 


While experimental devices are not 
really part of the year’s produced de- 
sign, those shown here seemed to belong 
because the future they point to appears 
to be more a matter of time than of fan- 
tasy. Furthermore, the importance of 
the new materials is that they have to 
do less with such subsidiary concerns as 
portability, than with the primary pur- 
pose of ranges and refrigerators: heat- 
ing and cooling. Built-ins are too much 
with us to be called a “trend” any 
longer. Everyone is making them and, 
because of the big builder’s market, 
everyone will probably go on making 
them. General Electric in particular is 
taking design advantage of this phen- 
omenon as an opportunity to improve 
the configuration of appliances, as in 
the one-piece range (5) and the range 
hood that offers controls at eye level (6). 
As far as this year’s controls in general 
are concerned, we can’t do better than 
to quote from an inter-office memo on 
the subject turned in after a field trip 
by one of our special consultants, a no- 
nonsense housewife: “Particularly in 
washing machines everyone is control 
happy. Most of the decorative ones are 
the least defensible practically—that is, 
large amounts of space are given to tell- 
ing you how you want to wash certain 
things; buttons have to be correlated 
with other buttons for no good reason 
I can see, or maybe elaborate, hard-to- 
use levers give you a choice of two sim- 
ple alternatives. The high backsplash is 
also in style, and when they run out of 
levers and charts to decorate it with 
they just leave an empty glass case with 
concealed lighting that looks as if it’s 
waiting for a troupe of puppets. Then 
of course there are those chrome strips 
across the front of most washers. A 
glance will tell you that the Easy is one 
exception: a combination machine, it 
has less dial than any of the single ma- 
chines. My! All these crazy machines 
are trying to soothe the housewife and 
tell her that she doesn’t have any more 
work now that they are there. They look 
like Musak to me. Musac? Muzak.” 
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| Surface cooking unit 

Hotpoint Company, Chicago 

Raymond Sandin, Manager of Industrial Design; 
Charles D. Dushek, staff designer 


Unit quadruples as thermostatically controlled burner, 
dutch oven, french fryer, coffee maker 


2 Countertop range 

Hotpoint Company, Chicago 

Raymond Sandin, Manager of Industrial Design 
Oven door of Custom Trend small home or auxiliary 
range raises upward like roll-top desk; two-burner 
units pull out from base 


3 and 4 Portaburner and Pyroceram surface 
RCA Whirlpool, St. Joseph, Michigan 
Sundberg-Ferar, consultant designers 


Above, disk of porous silicon carbide provides flame- 
less heat, attaches to scattered gas outlets in RCA’‘s 
Miracle Kitchen. Pyroceram projections support pot. 
Below, silicon carbide burner is covered with ther- 
mostatically controlled Pyroceram surface, providing 
cooking range of 150° to 650°. 
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5 Range 

General Electric Company, Louisville 

Arthur N. BecVar, Manager of Industrial Design; 
Edward W. Harrison, account designer 


Built-in unit combines burners and oven Top sur- 
face has been lowered to more convenient stirring 
height. Separate controls may be installed anywhere 


6 Range hood 
General Electric Company, Louisville 
Arthur N. BecVar, Manager of Industrial Design 


Ventilating hood, copper or stainless steel, incorpor- 
ates range controls at eye level, out of children’s 
reach. Fan and interior light removable for cleaning 


7 Wall oven 

Hotpoint Company, Chicago 

Raymond Sandin, Manager of Industrial Design 
Section; Ralph LaZar, project head 


Mirrored oven window . becomes transparent _ when 
oven is lighted. Right and left control mountings 


8 Wall oven 
Frigidaire Div., General Motors, Dayton, O 


French doors take 10 inches less clearance 
than conventional oven doors, permit house- 
wife to stand close. Both doors open when 
one is pulled. 


9 Cooking surface 

Hotpoint Company, Chicago 

Raymond Sandin, Manager of Industrial 
Design; Donald A. Smith, project head 
Removable, reversible contro!s are color- 
coded to burners; colored cooking surface 
also reverses 
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Refrigerator 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Mansfield, Ohio 

Staff design 

Peter Muller-Munk Associates, consultant designers 


Panels of polystyrene sandwiched between two sheets 
of aluminum ore notched by electric saws and folded 
into cabinet shape. Unit may be installed at eye 
level or used free standing 


12 Built-in ironer 
lronrite Inc., Mt. Clemens, Michigan 
Loren Schrader, Chief Engineer 


Automatic ironer can be installed in standard base 
cabinets; in use, swings up and out 
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13 Refrigerator and freezer 
Sub-Zero Freezer Co., Inc., Madison, Wisconsin 


Staff design 


Stainless steel doors incorporate graphics and handle 
in side molding. Door panels are changeable. 


14 Dishwasher 
RCA Whirlpool, St. Joseph, Michigan 
Sundberg-Ferar, designers 


Telephone-type dial selects one of four pos- 
sible cycles. Washer fits under standard 
counter. 


16 Washer-dryer 

Easy Division, Murray Corpora- 
tion, Syracuse 

Stuort Mundt, John Donovan, 
staff designers 

Designed for built-in  installa- 
tions, combination unit fits un- 
der standard 36” surface. Front 
panels removable for servicing. 


15 Dishwasher 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Mansfield, Ohio 
Staff design 


Mobile dishwasher includes hot water booster that 
guarantees temperature of 140". 
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17 clectric knife sharpener 
Burgess Vibrocrafters, Inc., Grayslake, III 
Dave Chapman, Inc. (Douglas Anderson), designers 


Conical carborundum stone operated by vibrating 
motor; contour design for convenient hand grip; ex 
tended lip for safety. Two-piece melamine housing; 
beige and brown; chrome-finished blade. 


18 Electric can opener 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
P. O. Rawson, staff des:gner 


Ceramic magnet automatically holds lid. Cellulose 
acetate white case 
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19 Coffeemaker 20 Glass percolator 
National Presto Industries, Eau Claire, Wis. Silex Co., Chicago, III. 
Mel Boldt and Associates, designers Leotta G Parcher, designers 


Flaired design for easy cleaning. Formed Designed for watching coffee being made. 
from developed blank; handle covers welded Gold stripes hide interior container. Painted 
seem back. Phenolic base incorporates pilot black or beige phenolic, anodized aluminum, 
light and Presto logo. gloss. 


22 Food blender 
Dewenter Industries, South Pasadena, Cal. 
Channing Wallace Gilson, designer 


Two pouring spouts; graduation marks; 
styrene, Cycolac, urea; injection molded 


23 Thermo-Tray 
Cornwall Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Russel Wright Associates, designers 


Foamed-in-place plastic tray; walnut han- 
dles added; anodized aluminum; immersible. 


24 Smorgasbord hotray 
Salton Mfg. Co., Inc., New York 
Lewis L. Salton, designer 


Automatic food warmer heats in three min- 
utes. Long narrow design places more dishes 
within reach. Satin-silver finish aluminum, 
shatterproof glass, walnut handles. 


25 Food slicing machine 
General Slicing Machine Co., Walden, N. Y. 
Herry Preble, designer 


Gravity angle for self feeding; pedestal leg 
for platter clearance; rotary knife, stainless 
steel, serrated edge. 


21 Spoutless coffee maker 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Spout eliminated to prevent collection of 
coffee oils. New pumping system speeds up 
percolating. Brew control with signal light; 
anodized aluminum finish; phenolic plastic 
handle. 
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27 “Hatbox” vacuum cleaner 
Hamilton Beach Div., Scovill Mfg. Co., Ra 
cine, Wis 


Dave Chapman, iInc., designers 


Clip mechanism stores cord on underside; 
front wheel swivels; metal construction; 
viny! bumper; suction regulator 


28 Portable electric cleaner 
Troy Industries Inc., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
George Barradas, designer 


Compact, plastic vacuum cleaner does vor 
ied jobs. Empty-out or disposable bag 


29 Swivel-top cleaner 

General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Vinyl! bumper; automatically adjustable 
cleaning unit; step-on switch. Sandalwood 
baked-on enamel finish, brown base. 


26 Floor polisher 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn 


Twin brushes; locking handle with toe re- 
lease; vinyl bumper; snap-on attachments 
Ali-steel motor hood, handle; baked enamel 
finish 
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30 Presto steam-dry iron 

National Presto Industries, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Mel Boldt, designer 


One-piece construction for cooler 
handle, greater tank capacity. Phen- 
olic plastic, die-cast aluminum sole 
plate 


31 Electric hair dryer and vanity case 
Merit Enterprises, Inc. 

Monte L. Levin, designer 

Storage space for tubing, cap, bob- 
wir by-pins, make-up accessories; mirror 
ry on underside of lid. 


; 32 Hot dog cooker 
| Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh 


Cooks six hot dogs in ninety seconds. 
Removable lid, immersible bottom. 


4 

¥ 34 Swirlaway wall and upholstery cleaner 


E.R. Wagner Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 
Brooks Stevens Associates, cesigners 


Continual refilling action in handle; high 
impact polystyrene injection-molded; blue 
green 


33 Switch and outlet boxes om 
Waber Electronics, Havertown, Pa. 
Hammertone gray, drawn-steel case; ten- 
foot neoprene cord. Panel mounted fuse 
protects equipment. 
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35 Paper plates 
f. Keyes Fibre Co., Waterville, Maine 
Peter Schiadermundt Associates, designers 


HOUSEWARES Molded “disposable plates in white and pastels 


36 Stainless steel cookware 

Buckeye Div., Mardigian Corp., Wooster, Ohio 

R. C. Nicolay, Chief Engr 

Smith, Scherr G McDermott (Pierre L. Crease), con- 
sultants 

Aluminum pressure-bonded to exterior bottom as- 
sures uniform heat and superior conductivity. Heat 
barrier handle; impregnated wood laminate grips. 


37 Insulator for coffeemaking unit 
Chemex Corp., New York 

Peter Schlumbohm, inventor 

Dylite removable half-shells keep coffee 
hot 


38 Danish cookware 
Voss, Denmark 
Henning Seidelin, designer 


Enameled cast-iron cookware in brilliant colors; chip- 
proof. 
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39 Upholstery shamposer 
Bissell, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Staff design; Harley Earl Assoc., consultants 


40 Spongemaster mop 
Bissell, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peter Muller-Munk Associates, designers 


Controlled action of applying upholstery liquid; zinc, 
nylon and polyethylene. 


> 


No projecting levers; self-cleaning sponge; hands 
never in contact with water; cleans into corners; 
steel, polyethylene, cellulose sponge. 


42 Carpet sweeper 
Bissell, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Robert G. Plantholt, designer 


Compact; low, for cleaning under furniture. Painted 
finish; white vinyl bumper. 


41 Automatic shampoomaster 
Bissell, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Armstrong-Balmer Associates, designers 


Nylon bristle brushes; automatic dispensing 
action for cleaning mixture. 


43 Dust mop 

O-Cedar Div., American-Marietta Co., Chi- 
cago 

Staff design 

Pailma-Knapp Assoc., consultants 


Push-button removable top; washable dac- 
ron and cotton turquoise yarn. 
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44 Home laundry cart . 
KOL, Inc., St. Paul, Minn 
Karl O. Larson, designer 


All-purpose utility cart; frame construction 
of plated tubular steel; polyethelene basket 


45 Jar and bottle opener 
W. L. Gill Co., Redlands, Calif. 


Vinyl opener has gripping ledges of gradu- 
ated diameters to provide necessary lever- 
age for screw caps of any size. Injection 
molded. 


45-A Bottle cap 

Wheaton Plastics Co., Millville, N. J 
Ned Glover, staff designer 

Paul S. Van Baarn, inventor 


Insures against tampering and protects con- 
tents from moisture. After seal-strip is torn 
away, closure becomes hinged captive cap 
Polyethylene. 


46 Can opener 

Rival Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo 

Staff design 

Removable magnet; chrome-plated die-cast 
aluminum. 
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47 Paper towel holder 48 Droiner troys 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Viisc. Rubbermaid Inc., Wooster, Ohio 

Morton Goldsholl Design Associates, designers Smith, Scherr & McDermott, designers 

Two rounded stee! stampings secured together to Sloped tray quickens drainage. Raised sides elimin- 
hold paper towel roll. Baked enamet finish. ate spill-overs, Shallow ridging permits easy cleon- 


ing. Compression molded of rubber. 2 


49 Kitchen tool set 

Dapol Plastics, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Injection molded of polyethylene; with 
stands high temperatures; unaffected by 
food or detergents 


50 Kitchen and table knives 
Ontario Knife Co., Franklinville, N. Y¥ 
Michael Lax, designer 


Grey nylon handles have extra long taper 
for better grip. Stainless steel blades 


5! Knives 

iS 4 Robeson Cutlery Co., Inc., Perry, N. Y 

a Jerry Moberg, staff designer 

7 

ve: > Tungsten carbide is detonated onto edge 

a i of knives, which becomes sharper as steel 

4: edge wears 
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52 Flatware 
Wallace Silversmiths 
Staff design 


Stainless 


steel 


TABLEWARE AND FURNITURE 


place 


Wallingford, Connecticut 


setting 


in Sonnet pattern 


4 Dinnerware 
Marshal! Studios, Veedersburg, |ndiana 
Jane and Gordon Martz, designers 


Stoneware is fired like porcelain but uses 
coorser clays. Edge impressed by hand 


55 Grilling plotter 

A C Fabricators, Inc., Hawthorne, California 
Rose S. Gavin, designer 

Hand-cast aluminum is highly polished out- 
side, satin-finished inside. Base is walnut 


6 Dinnerware 

Oneida Silversmiths, Oneida, New York 
Ben Seibel Associates, designers 

Melamine dinnerware, compression molded, 
available with metal covers and wooden 
bases 


57 Serving dishes 
West Bend Aluminum Co., West Bend, Wis 
Painter, Teague and Petertil, designers 


Stainless steel serving pieces, satin-finished 
can be used for heating and storing. 


53 Mugs 
Bennington Potters, Bennington, Vermont 
David Gil, designer 


Vitreous stoneware is slip-cast and pressed. 
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Form in tableware has returned some- 
what to the essential character of the 
material. The mugs by Bennington Pot- 
ters (53) and the dinnerware by Mar- 
shall Studios (54), for example, subtly 
express the sturdy nature of stoneware 
products. And in the field of furniture, 
metal is handled with a sophistication 
bordering on the tongue-in-cheek. Stor- 
age units offer more permutations than 
ever. Paul McCobb’s system for Mutsch- 
ler (60) can be mounted at heights for 
kitchen and bathroom use, and for these 
purposes may have top surfaces of trav- 
ertine or stainless steel. And students of 
Pratt Institute, working on a project for 
K-D furniture to be assembled by un- 
skilled labor, have devised—in the pro- 
cess—a vertical storage unit that swiv- 
els on a single pole mount (62). 


58 Cosmopolitan tca ccrt 

Vista Furniture Co., Anaheim, Cal. 

Kipp Stewart and Stewart MacDougall, de 
signers 


Handles are extension of square, narrow 
gage tubular ste! frame; neat bracket 
connects Lucite wheels; walnut edge of 
top matches drawer. 


60 Modular storage units 
fl Mutschler Brothers Co., Nappanee, Ind. 
Paul McCobb, designer 


Base cabinets in woodgrains or color attach to free- 
standing anodized aluminum supports at three levels, 
including one for kitchen use. 


61 Comprehensive storage system 
Herman Miller Furniture Co., Zeeland, Mich. 
George Nelson G Co. (John Pile), designers 


Components are shelves, side panels, doors, drawers, 
“flipper” units rather than completed box; spring- 
fitted poles require no holes. 


59 Capricorn chair, table 
Kagan-Dreyfuss, New York 
Viadimir Kagan, designer 


Steel wire and cast aluminum with baked 
enamel finish for indoor-outdoor use; con- 
toured vinyl upholstery; all bases, tripod 
construction 


62 Precision-fit furniture 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Design Laboratory, Pratt Institute, designers 
Robert Kolli, Giles Aureli, faculty leaders 


Swiveling closet, one element of experimen- 
tol K-D furniture; panels assembled with 
Fishbone connector; injection-molded draw- 
ers and trays. 
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ACCESSORIES 


63 Planters 

Bennington Potters, Bennington 
Vermont 

David Gil, designer 
Interchangeable bases; vitreous 
white and blue stoneware 


64 Hat and coat rack 
Nessen Studio Inc., New York 


Brass or satin chrome plate over 
brass; tapered white plastic 
knobs 


65 Sand Urn 

Nessen Studio Inc., New York 

Brushed or polished brass, or satin chrome 
plate over brass. Galvanized steel insert in 
antique white baked enamel 


66 Weather instrument set 
Peter Pepper Products, Inc., Lomita, Cal 
Don Lewis, designer 


Easy-to-read instruments; walnut laminated 
to aluminum. 


67 Desk base 
Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 
Don Doman Associates, designers 


Pen or pencil can be inserted in any open- 
ing. Storage space under cover. Compression 
molded black plastic, brushed aluminum G 
Stainless steel. 


68 Handblown glassware 
Blenko Glass Co., Inc., Milton, W. Va 
Wayne Husted, designer 


Made off-hand with colored glass 


69 Sculptured bud vases 
Vanguard Design, New York 


Decorative walnut vases contain glass lin 
ers to hold water. 
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70 Lamp table 
Habitat Inc., New York 
Paul Mayen, designer 


Translucent white globe; oil-fin- 
ished walnut base and frame; 
colored transparent glass on top 
Used as table, floor lamp, or 
table lamp. 


71 Desk lamp 
Koch G Lowy Mfg. Co., New York 
Ernest Lowy, designer 


Polished Brass and green eye-saver glass. 


72 Long horizontal light 
Jason Harvey, designer 


Individually made light conceals four bulbs 
Japanese paper laminated to vinyl, Plexiglas 
shield, natural wood framework. 


73 Reflect-A-Line 
Lightolier, Jersey City, N. J 


lines of light to fit in small spaces; alu- 
minum; grey baked enamel finish. 


74 Lamp 

Hansen, New York 

T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings 


Polished brass; translucent linen shades; control 
switch set in shoft. 
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Noel Florence, des'gner 
7 Lighting system shallow, extra-compact a 
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75 Rug 
Edward Fields, New York 
Raymond Loewy, Associates, designers 


“Kaleidoscope” pattern uses variety of shapes “and 
colors. 


76 Rug 
Cabin Crafts, Inc., Dalton, Ga. 
Bittan Valberg, designer 


“Red Hills,” area rug in bold coloring; tufted of 
Acrilan yarns. 


77 Rug 

V’Soske 

Al Herbert, designer 

Random arrangement and impressionistic outline of 
‘Bow Knots.” 
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RUGS AND FABRICS 


81 Textile 
= Knoll Textiles, Inc., New York 


Ross Littell, designer 
HUES “Chess,”’ an abstract rendition of 
= chessboord; dacron and linen 
be 


sheer; pigment tinted. 


82 Drapery fabric 

Jack Lenor Larsen, Inc., New 
York 

Rolf Middleboe, designer 


Eight-color silk screen print on 


——— 
“Unicorn,” a continuous vibrant a%e 
repeat design achieves beaded 


curtain effect. 


cotton. 
. 
78 Asbestos decorative blinds 79 Fabric 
Lozano-Fisher Studios, Inc., New Hermon Miller Furniture Co., ‘ 
York Zeeland, Mich. 
oy Matias Lozano, designer Alexander Girard, designer 
; Asbestos used as decorative tex- “Manhattan” suggests city night 
aa tile. Fireproof, mildew resistant, lights. Printed on mohair case- 
el impervious to sun rot; hand ment cloth. 
+, loomed; natural white. 
80 “Ribbon Wall” 
r Howard Miller Clock Co., Zeeland, Mich. 
} George Nelson G Co., designers 
Rainbow-hued cascade of flexible steel streamers; 
free-hanging from ceiling track. 
Isabel Scott Fabrics Corp., New Pia 4: 
a Gere Kavanaugh, designer qe 
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tatiah of tecl « developed RADIOS, RECORD PLAYERS, TV RECEIVERS 
it pr eloped 
185 1 nece 
nd pi on npti Pre- 
pd! hh never real hreat 
replace diac be 
it But rtainty 
ridge comes 
objectioni to tape (anyone 
a record « slide a cart- 84 Semi-automatic tape cartridge 
ra thare i 10 pre blerm of Radio Corporation of America, Camden 


Bernard A. Grae, Manager of Industrial De- 


; or breaking; BO ree) sys sign; Bernard Radtke, staff designer 


m er As curtridge systems, Pre-recorded tape cartridge (or blank for 
that her hecome recording) is inserted into player/recorder, 
with no need for user to touch tape, or to 
h3 reauit may be a com- rewind. After tape runs course, cartridge is 
: fl half f pl - 
ame entertainment system. — for second half hour of play or re 
Oo m i too has passed from the 
f the faddist » equipment 
for people who jas ant to Usten 


faithfully produced, and who 
conveniently. The problem, 


vw} , now more thist of the designer 


th f the acand engin« ia to achieve 
<imum <«¢f good) oduction with 85 Continuous-play tape magazine 
onl Electronics Corporation, Skokie, Ill. 
if furniture moving. Tele- Conley © 
Magazine slips into player slot to provide 
which has been “portame f0F @ ; automatic continuous performance. Tape 
i are hes thia yeu hecome “truly in cartridge forms continuous loop, unwinds 
le 87). For a long time now it rewinds on outside of spool. 
common for teen agers to walk 
th treeta with the vbiquitous transis- 
ix apped to their ear lke the 
lis of ap earlier generation. but 


thie relieved them of the burdus 
tening t cach (ther, or of think 
they atill had a couple of eyes un- 


ed, and there was nothing to do 
them Bot keep them peeled for 


86 Portable stereo hi-fi record player 
Motorola, Inc., Chicago 
Herbert Zeller, Director of Design 


c. Now the telew m set can 
evkr its owtiel goes, making 
t gift for the man who wunts to 
way from it all, wherever he 


Detachable speakers can be arranged for 
optimum sound adjustment. Styled like 
weekerid case. 

happens to be 


87 Portable tv receiver 

Philco Corporation, Philadelphia 

Staff design: Howard Bonner, project engi- 
neer; Herbert Gosweiler, designer of case 


Battery-operated portable weighs 15 pounds, 
measures 1654” x 834” x 55¢”, uses 21 
transistors. Image received by 2” cathode 
ray picture tube at bottom of set is pro- 
jected up to beam-splitter mirror, which 
magnifies it and projects it to mirror on 
back wall of set. 
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88 Pertobie tv receiver 
Virwyl-clod steel cow with igh (* 
_— } 
= oft esign: Alex ©. 


werd Design Operction 


out front ts entire chassis 
minty, Cyeoiac case with feather 


Portadle ty receiver 
Radio Corporntion of Americo. 
den 


hadewick, Monoger of tind 
trial Des on, Ges 

Frant cuntrois; mmcessed handles 
sides. 


92 Redic and tv prograruner 
Hoyden Co.. division of 
Corp. 
T. Sterhorwner, inventor 
designer 


given times may be pre-selected 
fo 32 hours in odvance, Set co 
moticolly turns on, off, switches 
Hons. 


vin industries, Colursbus, indians 
r-loap five tubes wchaj- 
rectifier; tomes in chorcmel 

0,” weighs 3 6 we 


Ty cabinet 

Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago 
Reinecke G Associates, designers 
Anodited goid , die- or 


Transistor radio 
reath Co. Berton Horbor, Mick, 
rt Sizer, stort designer 
porcté giifie mounted to 
for toler ond design chunses 
trorsistar circuit 


ah 

carrying hardie; 4" over- 

depth, White, with coral, aqua, 
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There seems to be much more restraint 
in enclosures for high-fidelity equipment 
this year, and perhaps this was inevit- 
able because of the high seriousness of 
the listening consumer. Hi-fi bugs are 
sophisticated to the point of demanding 
a quality of reproduction that is almost 
professional, and it’s natural to suppose 
that the equipment is more convincing 
if it looks professional. So designers 
may have had neither the pressure nor 
the temptation to style up the enclosures 
with textured panels, hoods, and calli- 
graphic escutcheon plates. If this made 
only for a general “cleanup” this year, 
it may point to more positive things to 
come. Perhaps the three-dimensional 
grille cloth (98) is a precursor. 


96 Speaker enclosure 
R. T. Bozok, Norwalk, Conn. 
Raymond Spilman, designers 


Wainut cabinet with hand-rubbed oil finish, 
uses such devices as exposed dowels for ap- 
pearance compatible with early American 
decor. 


97 Hi-fi cabinet 

S. M. Furniture Co., Santa Monica, Cal. 
Porter, Steiner and Associates (Simon D. 
Steiner), designers 


Walnut finish bonded to extruded aluminum 
by epoxy resin 


HIGH-FIDELITY EQUIPMENT 


99 Equipment cabinet 
Ailied Radio Corp., Chicago 
Edward Klein, designer 


Pre-finished kits of hardwood veneered 34” ply- 
wood require only screwdriver for assembly. 


98 Speaker enclosure 
Audax Division, Rek-O-Kut, Corona, N. Y. 
George Nelson and Co. (Ronald Beckman), designers 


Speaker grille is three-dimensional screen of vacuum- 
formed Dynel (Union Carbide) sonic cloth woven by 
F. Schumacher G Co. 


100 Speaker system 

James B. Lansing Sound, Inc., Los Angeles 
Edmund A. May, product development engineer; 
Richard R. Ranger, discoverer of radial refraction 
principle; Herb Kornfield, stylist 


Enclosure uses curved refractor panel to integrate 


separate sound channels when two units are com- 
bined for full stereo sound system. 
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101 Hi-fi control center 


. Westinghouse Corp., Metuchen, N. J. 
Seymour Silverman, Manager of Industrial Design; 
* Theodore Schriever, staff designer 
: Sculptured tone arm and stabilizer, die-cast escut- 
cheon. 


102 Stereo console 
A Marantz Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Sidney S. Smith, staff designer 


Knobs grouped by function to minimize confusion 
of 13 controls. Anodized aluminum panel and knobs. 


103 Stereo tuner 
Harmon/Kardon, Inc., Westbury, N. Y. 


Manual tuning improved by factor of 10 to |. 


x 104 FM tuner 
Fe H. H. Scott, Inc., Maynard, Mass. 
ae Victor H. Pomper, staff designer 


Planetary drive tuning mechanism with rotary dial 
increases convenience, decreases chance of mal- 
‘ function. Panels and knobs of brushed gold anodized 
a! aluminum. 


105 FM tuner 
: Karg Laboratories, South Norwalk, Conn. 
Kenneth L. Curtis, designer 


Stations instantly selected by call letters on trans- 
lucent acrylic dial. 
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106 Binoculars 
D.P. Bushnell G Co., Inc., Pasadena, Cal 
Paul R. Maguire, designer 


/ 
Long eye-distance and retractable eyecups 
permit full field of view for eyeglass 
weorers. Built-in ultraviolet filters protect 
eyes. Charcoal gray and matte black. # 
4 4 
vt 
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107 Samsonite luggage 
Shwoyder Brothers Inc., Denver, Colorado aap 
Combination of vinyl! and magnesium used i 
for rigidity and dent resistance A) 
108 Hearing aid 
Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 
Entire hearing aid carried in contoured 
case at end of eyeglass temple; thin, trans- 
parent tube carries sounds to ear. 
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109 Sentinel Revolver 
High Standard Mfg. Corp., Hamden, Conn. 


Gold, turquoise or pink metal part; com- 
pression-molded grips resembling color and 
texture of bone. Movable square-notched 
rear sight. 


110 Contact lens case : 
American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass 
Robert S. Morris, staff designer 

Francis Knodratowicz, Development Manager 


identification space; polished finish on 
“Implex” case and trays; anodized alumi- 
num rivets; polyurethane foam. 


112 Ball point pen 

Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 
Walter |. Bieger, designer 
Harry G. Fischer, engineer 


Unique side-action mechanism built 
around cartridge. Brass, spring steel; 
grooved barrel with tip, cap and button, 
gold plated. 


113 Ball point pen 
Paper Mate Mfg. Co., Santa Monica, 


Cal. 
Zierhut/Vedder/Shimano, designers 


Diagonal line corresponds to movement 
of pen. injection-molded plastic; deep 
drawn brass. 


tit ad 
Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago 


Miniaturization of component parts results 
in smaller “‘behind-the-ear”’ hearing aid. 
two mike openings for use at either ear 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


117 Super Graphic camera 

Graflex, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Peter Muller-Munk Associates, designers 
Butt-welded aluminum frame, rotating film 
back; flash synchronized through battery- 
powered printed circuit. 


118 C-33 camera 

Argus Company, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Harley Earl Associates (Ray Grosse), de- 
signers 

Interchangeable lenses coupled with single- 
window range-viewfinder. Zinc and alu- 
minum body. 


115 “President 500” projector 

Argus Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Harley Earl Associates ‘Dominic A. Saporito, 
Fred Hertzler), designers 


Automatic 6-speed timer control, shutter 
and diaphragm in 3.3 lens; zinc and alu- 
minum body 


119 Anscomatic projector 
114 Polaroid Wink Light Ansco Corporation, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge, Moss Clare Hodgman, designer 
Fill-in flash for Polaroid camera, light Automatic timer control, shutter and dia- 
powered by ordinary flashlight bulb. Plastic phragm in lens; body of cast aluminum 
housing. with plastic lens cover. 


116 Splicer for 8 and 16 mm. film 

Hudson Photographic Industries, Croton, 
N. 

Eugene Martinez, Design Director 

Die-cast aluminum with stamped stainiess 
steel cutting plate 
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GARDEN TOOLS 


120 Garden tools 
Disston Div., H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia 

Raymond Loewy Associates, designers 
Long, slim black wooden handles fitted over 
metal parts; aluminum tubing. 


122 Lawnmower 

Eclipse Lawnmower Co., Prophetstown, Ili. 
Stowe Myers Industrial Design, designers 
Rider-type lawnmower with all moving 


parts covered; vacuum-formed engine 
shroud. 


121 Riding Rotary mower 

Moto Mower Subsidiary Co.. Dura Corp., 
Richmond, Ind. 

W. B. Ford Design Assoc., Inc. (Douglas 
Cabell, Alfred Przybylowicz), designers 
Cast aluminum deck and instrument hous- 
ing; vacuum-formed cycolac engine shroud; 
fiberglass seat. 


123 Vigoro fertilizer spreader 
Federal Tool Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Reinecke G Associates, designers 


Injection molded linear polyethylene; rust- 


proof. 
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124 Nomad combination boat-trailer 

Knight Manufacturing Co. 

Design Enterprises (Frank H. Stephens, Jr.) , designers 
Raiph Aldrich, engineering consultant 

Troiler sleeps two on removable bunks, has built-in 
ice box. Top is 2-seat boat of hand-laid-up Fibergias, 
rated for 6 hp outboard. 


125 “Bar Harbor’ fiberglass boat 

Lone Stor Boat Co., Grand Prairie, Texas 

Mel Boldt and Associates (Mel Boldt), designers 
Self-bailing motor well permits full tilt of motor for 
accessability and installation of accessory tank fit- 
tings for remote fueling 


Recreation equipment this year seemed 
almost synonymous with boating, but 
boating, at the present stage of its hur- 
ried evolution as a sport for everyman, 
is not necessarily synonymous with es- 
thetic sensibility. For example, no one 
has yet been able to resolve satisfactor- 
ily the serious and absurd problem of 
the outboard motor—the power package 
designed for a vehicle whose form, size, 
and structure the designer can only 
guess at, since he will never see it. But 
there has been some progress in getting 
the boat to water (124, 127), and in 
making the passenger safe (126,129,- 
131). And outdoor life for the land- 
locked is enhanced by the designer’s in- 
terest in the old problems of bed (124), 
board (133), and light (135). Perhaps 
the year’s most outstanding contribu- 
tion of technology to sports was the 
creation of a light, inexpensive .22 cali- 
ber rifle made of structural nylon and 
steel. Apart from the protective oiling 
of the steel parts, no lubrication is 
necessary; and since nylon won’t warp, 
the barrel is precision bedded in the 
stock, as it is in expensive match rifles. 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT FOR WATER AND LAND 


126 Fathometer depth sounder 

Raytheon Co., Waltham, Mass 

Leonard B. Emerson, product designer; 

Herbert Single, electronic designer; 

Gilbert Horsman, mechanical designer 

Completely portable, powered by self-contained bat- 
tery peck or 12 v. dc. Shell eliminates glare for easy 
reading even in bright sunlight. 
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127 Lightweight boot 
Sudbury Laboratory, Sudbury, Mass. 


Vacuum-formed of transparent Tenite buty- 
rate, hull weighs 44 Ibs., corries 600 Ibs. 
aflioot. Can be placed on cabintop without 
spoiling silhouette or cutting light 


128 Bail-Kwik bailer 
R. C. Molding Co., Inc., New York 
Molded of Tenite polyethylene flexible 


enough to let mouth be pressed to deck 
for water takeup. 


129 Boat cushions 130 Water skis 
Charles Uimer, Inc., New York Cove Croft, inc., Laconia, N. H. 


Floatable cushions of Ensolite (U. S. Rubber Lourence C. Brown, designer 

vinyl sponge). Three snap together to form 

emergency life raft, can support 12 per- front to back foot. Built-up four-piece 

sons. laminated core sandwiched between two 
cross laminations and two longitudinal 
face laminations of veneer. 


131 Depth sounder 

Applied Electronics Co., San Francisco 
Gene Tepper ond Associotes, designers 
Sheet-metal cabinet, epoxy finish, silk 
acrylic face piate. 
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132 22 caliber rifle 

Remington Arms Co., Inc., Ilion, N. Y. 
Staff design: Wayne E. Leek, supervisor, 
Ilion research division 


Structural “‘Zytel” molded nylon fore-arm, 
stock, and receiver containing metal parts. 
Nylon trigger, trigger guard, bolt handle, 
safety and magazine parts eliminate all 
lubrication but protective oiling of few 
metal components. 


133 Portable stove, broiler, heater 
Oxy-Catalyst, Inc., Wayne, Pa. 


Vertical broiler and heater burns liquid gas 
at surface of catalyst-coated screen to pro- 
duce flameless infra-red radiant heat. 9 Ibs 


136 Organ 
Hammond Organ Co., Chicago 
Anthony Trendier, Chief Engineer 


Extra division enables player to get three- 
manual-voice performance single 
manual instrument 


134 Stove and kettle 135 Camper's lantern 

Chemex Corp., New York Ray-O-Vac, Madison, Wis 

Peter Schlumbohm, inventor John V. Hansen, Ralph Jacobson, staff de- 
signers 


Hot gas passes through annular chimney, - — 
white for minimum radiation. Extruded alu- Head tilts to convert from flood to spot. 
minum kettle anodized black for good heat 

intake 
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137 Rear view mirror 
Jervis Corp., Detroit 


Switch adjusts mirror up, down, or sideways. 
Stainless steel cables by Allegheny Ludlum. 


138 Flashing light 

R. E. Dietz Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Arthur J. Pulos, Douglas Cleminshaw, Don- 
ald Waterman, designers 


Carrying handle locks lens in place. Base 
allows directional adjustment. Main body 


and lens of one-piece construction. Lens of 
Acrylic. 


139 Single-face turn signal 

Double-face turn signal 

R. E. Dietz Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Arthur J. Pulos, D. Lee du Sell, designers 
Snap-grip Lucite lens and O-ring construc- 


tion eliminates lens screws, retainers. Water, 
dust and rust proof. 
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Part? 2 
Selling 


The designer as a selling foree coinmonty operates in two Ways: first he olans 
products that will sell. Second, he pians packages, signs, aml is fact the whole 
progeam of relating the intangible image to the ‘angible product or service. This 
aspect of the selling function of design has expanded, taiher publicly, as manu- 
facturers responded to the fant that the package has replaced the retail clerk, 
and that corporations, like centipedes, need io pul ait thew best feet forward, 
Some of those feet are shown on the pext ten pages. 


In hard goods the.e is some refinement, of the type asually found only in 


packages, and, more importint, an increased use of clear graphic state- 


ments of what the product is and what it’s used for. ’As fife beoumes more com: 
plicated, fairly obscure products arise to handle the complications. They need to 
be explained.) That statement need not be achieved at tis expense of taste is 
evident in such packages as the tone arm box (141) in which both (he assembled 
arm and the components of the Kit are used in a way doth inlormative and 
pleasing. Sometimes, through trans)arent film, the product itself becomes the 
design, as it does iy the sea blue Sponge wrap ( (147), 


There was little to applaud in food packaging this year, for the same reason 
that carnival barkers never win awards for voice technique: thay have to shout 
too loud too long too stri“snt!y. Desi (niirs of cereal boxes and frozen dinner kits 
may not have to shout, but since many think they du, the result is the same. 
Certainly the fierce competition of the supermarket does not make for easy solu 
tions; still, is fierce design the only kind that will sathsfy fierce competition? If 
not, there was littie effort to prove it this year. But pertins because the potables 
on page 77 are created, as the ads say, “to be enjdyud in moderation,” their 
packaging looks as though it were.intended to introduce the product inside rather 
than te play war games with thenext item on the shelf. 


Another selling area in which desperation appeared to be a driving force was 
the corporate image. Now that “Gecorator colors’ ig the magic phrase applied 
to all consumer products that aren't black, thes2 is a sort of “decorator logo” 
attached to the companies that make the prosucts: Staid old firms whose man- 
agement stil! spiritually, wears celluloid collars have been given genuine domes- 
tic Swiss logos that are supposed to embody “the new corporate image Often 
they are Rew only to the client, and genuine to no one. The year's freshes! way of 
imaging @ corporate structure was Charles Eames’s device (171-A) for cram 
ming a$ Many visual asnects of American life as possible onto seven screens at 
once. Unquestionably it contused some Russians, but we can't help believing 
‘at it carried a clearer message than the stylized brandmarks presumed to 
“mmpart dignity” to products that may nc have any. 
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HARD GOODS PACKAGING 


140 Cutlery package 

Ontario Knife Co., Franklinville, N. Y 

Michael Lax Associates (Richard Schiffer), designers. 
signers 


Ochre background and knife handles, with white 
outline, blades, and company logo strive for quality 
connotation 
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141 and 142 Tone arm and speaker packages 
Audax Co., division of Rek-O-Kut Co., Corona, New York 


George Nelson G Co. (Richard Schiffer), designers 


Components in tone arm kit used both as decorative graphic device and 
product identification. Logo on speaker pack establishes corporate iden- 


tity. Offset printing in red, black, gold and white. 
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144 Carpet sweeper package 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids 
Harley Earl Associates (Dave Bishop pack- 
aging director; Tomoko Miho, graphics; R. 
Wotts, structural design), designers 


Gift carton of one-piece white corrugated 
board has interchangeable insert for pro- 
motional use. Sectional handle fits in cov- 
ered section. 


143 Shotshell reloading kit pack 

Lyman Gunsight Corp., Middlefield, Conn. 

Gersin and Arnold Associates, designers 

Symbol identifies product, glamorizes sport. Finished 
in overoll plastic varnish; black, white, red-orange. 


145 Paint cans 
United Wallpaper Co., Chicago 

Robbins, Caver, Page G Associates (Jerald 
O. Page), designers 


Paint brush motif; readable directional copy. 
Paper supplied by Carpenter Paper Co., 
Dailas. 


146 Exercising equipment box 

Healthways, Los Angeles 

Porter, Steiner G Associates (David J. Good- 
man), designers 


Design accommodates wide range of box 
sizes over several lines, each distinguished 
by color variation. Packages below colored 
black and red-orange on white stock. 
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147 Sponge package 

Burgess Cellulose Co., Freeport, Iii 

Dave Chapman, inc. (Dave Chapman, Hal Hester), 
designers 


Nautical product given nautical theme by anchor, 
and blue of sponge showing through. Heat-sealed 
polyethylene wrapper gives airtight wet pack. 


148 Mixing bowls packaging 

Rubbermaid, inc., Wooster, Ohio 

Smith, Scherr, and McDermott, designers 
injection-molded clear polystyrene lid clamps over 
edges and spout of largest of three bowls in set. All 
three bowls visible; customer can feel bow! itself 
without opening pockage, which also serves as lid 
for refrigerator storage 


149 Sponge package 
General Mills, Minneapolis 
Lippincott G Margulies, designers 


Red, white and black colored panels in- 
tended for “high-fashion” look for product 


150 Stationery wrapping 
Onward Stationery 
Morton Goldsholl Design Assoc., designers 


Color and typography distinguish school 
items from commercial office supplies in 
graphic coordination of more than 50 items 
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BUSINESS PACKAGING 


154 Potentiometer box 
Components division 
Litton Industries, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


151 Gyro packages Robert M. Runyan, designer ; 
Whittaker Gyro Division Precise graphic treatment suggests precision instru- Pe 
Telecomputing Corporation, Los Angeles ments. 


Channing Wallace Gilson, designer 


Logo and graphics in gold and yellow on #1 white Bt”. 
corrugated board. Cartons ship fragile gyros for uy 
planes, missiles. 


155 Industrial wire pack 
Dashew Business Machines, Culver City, Cal. 
Porter, Steiner G Associates (A. Porter), designers 


Part of company identification program for moter- 
ials used primarily for internal industrial operations. 


152 Paper corton 
International Paper Co., New York 
Lester Beall, Cliff Stead, Jr., designers 


Company logo forms intricate graphic pattern. 


153 Packaging and Corporote identity program 
Graphic Controls Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Robert Zeidman Associates (Don Pahl), designers 


First flip-top box used as dispenser for circular 
charts. 
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LUXURY PACKS 


156 Cigarette pack 

Brown G&G Williamson, Louisville 

Frank Gionninoto G Associates, designers 
New trademark appears on gold band ex- 
tending from closing stamp to |/3 of way 
down pack 


157 cream carton 
Morton Goldsholl Design Assoc., designers 


Single set of plates rotated in printing, with 
only different color inks and inserted type 
slug to identify flavors. 


158 Cigarette pack 

P. Lorillard Co., New York 

Jay Doblin, Leedia Vitale, Ray Grove, de- 
signers 

Bond of blue and one of green suggest 
freshness 
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159 Bourbon bottle 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery, Louisville 
be Walter Landor G Associates 


4 Small size bottle developed for hotel “and restaurant 
use of premium eight-year-old “limited supply” 
bourbon. 


160 Bacon and ham wraps 

Jones Dairy Farm, Port Atkinson, Wisconsin 

Robert Sidney Dickens, designer 

Wrapping suggests wholesome quality farm product, 
=! ’ provides neat generous space for weight and price. 
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161 Instant-wash kit 

Lensciean, Inc., New York 

Brownjohn, Chermayeff, G Geismar, design- 
ers 

Logo ingeniously devised to serve both sin- 
gle and multi-pak identification purposes. 


162 Men's toiletries line 
Yardley of London, New York 
Donald Deskey Associates, designers 


Bold Y stands out in black, gold, terra- 


cotta. 


PERSONALS PACKAGING 


163 Sports girdle package 

Sea Lure Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles 
Porter, Steiner G Associates ‘A. Porter), 
designers 

Three display units fit into standard ship- 
ping carton, allowing display on three coun- 
ters. 


164 Package and display unit for scarves 
Scarves by Vera, Inc., New York 
Don Wallance, designer 


To select, purchaser revolves color wheel of 
dyed silk color squares rotating horizontally 


165 Hand lotion bottle 

Pacquin, Inc., New York 

Lippincott G Margulies, designers 
One-piece wrap-around label applied at 
angle inspired client’s ‘‘off-the-shoulder” 
advertising campaign. 
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166 Bath powder package and dispenser 

Millot Inc., New York 

Package and label, staff design: James King, de- 
signer 

Container design: Apcon Corporation 


Bottle of DuPont Zytel is one of first aerosol pack- 
ages to be used for powder. 


167 Kitchen towel gift pack 
Startex Mills, Stortex, S. C. 
Harry Lapow Associates (R. Flynn), designers 


Towels rolled and inserted into polystyrene tumbier, 
with label bowed to outside and pack wrapped in 
Vitafilm. 
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IMAGE AND IDEA 


168 Plant entrance sign 
Titeflex, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
Lester Beall, Richard Rogers, designers 


Steel and hardboard sign in russet, black, and white 
identifies plant to traffic from three directions. 


169 Logo 
Weyerhaeuser Co., Tacoma, Washington 
Lippincott G Margulies, designers 


“Tree in a triangle” brandmark represents. timber 
company on letterheads, vehicles, billboards, logger’s 
hats. 
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170 Corporate identity program 
Farm Bureau of Ohio, Columbus 
Raymond Loewy Asociates, designers if 


oy Logo intended to distinguish client from organiza- ty 
a tion with similar nome, and to appeal to women in ° 
suburban outlets. 
171 Corporate identity 
Shell Oil Co., New York ay) 
Raymond Loewy Associates, designers 
Modification of old shell sharpens indentation of 
flutes, substitutes bright yellow for orange. 4. 
< 


172 Vending machine 
Dariomatic, inc., Manhattan Beach, Cal. 
Channing Wallace Gilson, designer 


Large glass expanse set in steel case trim- 
med with metal roll-formed trim. Texture 
panel of aluminum; hob-nail texture from 


Croname 
171-A Multiple screen film presentation 173 Fabric display 
American National Exhibition in Moscow Jack Lenor Larsen, Inc., New York 
Charles Eames, designer Ward G Saks, designers 
Synchronized 35-millimeter projection tech- Four demountable foam-rubber padded drums move 
nique simultaneously shows 2000 slides independently on stainless steel upright shafts. 


(color and black and white) in 12-minute 
presentation. 
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The purpose of new MATERIALS on the market this year is either to “make” new products or to protect them from 
adverse environmental forces. Some new materials are of exceptional strength to enhance the life-span and operation of prod- 
ucts, some are of unusual lightness, others have properties never before available. Thin-walled metal hose can now be sup- 
plied to manufacturers as flat ribbons to be inflated at point-of-use; newly treated nylon surfaces can stick to each other as 
tenaciously as a burdock burr to a woolen coat. What can be done with some of the new materials, and where and how they 
can protect products, is indicated on the next three pages. 


A Alply sandwich panel A. This new panel construction is made of expanded poly- 
styrene foam and aluminum sheets. It offers a combination 
of strength, light weight, efficient thermal insulation and 
production economy. Ordinary electric saws can cut the 
material to shape, making small production runs feasible. 
The panel can be supplied in specified thicknesses of inner 
and outside materials, and can be textured, formed, and 
colored to achieve any desired decorative effect. First com- 
mercial use of the product this year was in two new Westing- 
house refrigerators. The panel can therefore be tailored to 
individual requirements and offers simplification in the de- 
sign and construction of a large variety of appliances, build- 

B Aluminized fire fighter’s ings, trailers, ete. Manufactured by Aluminum Company of 

suit America, Pittsburgh 19. 


B. Development of this expendable aluminized fire fighter’s 
suit grew out of the need for protection against the intense 
radiant heat resulting from fires set off by nuclear weapons. 
It also minimizes the danger due to physical contact with 
radioactive fallout. It is made of a combination of unbleached 
kraft paper, fire-retardant-treated, and aluminum foil 
(.00035), laminated and creped. The new material is also 
suited for civilian use: for protection of emergency forest 
fire fighters, civil defense workers and people evacuating fire 

‘ : areas. It was developed by the U.S. Army Quartermaster 
G Cormet A porous nickel Research and Engineering Council, Natick, Mass. 
c. A new production process has made possible the manu- 
facture of large pieces of porous nickel in a variety of com- 
plex shapes. Cormet A can operate at temperatures up to 
575° F, and is particularly well used as a non-contacting 
conveyor when processing highly sensitive materials such 
as camera and X-ray film, gelatinized paper, adhesive ma- 
terials, plastics and other products that have high surface 
sensitivity at high temperatures. The material is pressed 
and sintered, and is supplied in sheets 12 by 30 inches, as 
well as cylinders two feet in length, with 12-inch diameters. 
D Corning industrial filters Manufactured by Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


D. Industries faced with such problems as liquid filtration, 
gas diffusion, purification of air can now improve their pro- 
cesses with a new industrial filter made of high temperature 
ceramic particles surrounded by a glassy coating. The new 
filter is supplied in various shapes—discs, tubes, plates, cups 
and pellets—all of which have a very high particle retention. 
The porous material of the filters is heat-resistant and safe 
for operation up to 1830° F. Manufactured by Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y. . 
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acetal resin 


F Flexible plastic magnet 
4 
AG G Graphite cloth 
4 H Marlex 5000, linear poly- 
fap ethylene 


Penton®, thermoplastic 
polymer 


E Delrin, thermoplastic 


E. This new plastic is supposedly the first with strength 
approaching that of non-ferrous metals. It is metal-like in 
many ways, and will do many jobs heretofore performed 
only by metals. Tough, resilient without being brittle, Delrin 
retains its properties across a wide range of temperature 
and humidity. Heavier than most plastics, it is lighter than 
die-casting alloys: 80 per cent lighter than zinc, 45 per cent 
lighter than aluminum, over 20 per cent lighter than mag- 
nesium. As seen at left, it is used to replace brass in the 
construction of a self-seating faucet (by Kel-Win Manufac- 
turing Company, Richmond, Va.). In this use as internal 
cartridge its main advantage is its corrosion resistance. 
Delrin is also a good insulator, which means the hot water 
faucet handle remains cool. Produced by: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


F. This plastic magnet, said to react exactly like metal or 
ceramic magnets, is manufactured in continuous lengths in 
diameters ranging from spaghetti-size to that of garden 
hose. It can be cut without changing its magnetic properties 
and can be magnetized in spots or sections. So far it has 
been used only for refrigerator gasket seals but has good 
application possibilities for compacts, jewel and cigarette 
boxes, with telephone and hearing aids, etc. It can be useful 
too in the toy industry, and in office supplies (bulletin 
boards, etc.). Manufactured by B. F. Goodrich Industrial 
Products Company, division of B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


G. A unique development in the field of materials this year 
was the conversion of graphite from its usual brittle block 
form into that of flexible cloth. This was accomplished by a 
thermo-chemical process in which any material containing 
graphite can be subjected to temperatures approaching 
5400°F. The new material is best used in high-temperature 
situations. It is good up to 6600°F but oxidizes at 750°F and 
must be protected from air above this temperature. It is 
likely that the “coal” textile will be used as a reinforcing 
agent in various plastics and refractory (oxidizing) materi- 
als used at high temperatures. Manufactured by National 
Carbide Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


H. Copolymerization has made possible the production of 
this new linear polyethylene series which differs from pre- 
vious Marlex in its increased resistance to stress cracking, 
and in its load-bearing ability. These properties make the 
new resin well suited for plastic ropes (at left) and filaments, 
containers for liquid detergents, toys and housewares, and 
for injection molding for various industrial items. Manufac- 
tured by Phillips Chemical Company, New York, N. Y. 


i. The disk and half-ball (at left) used in the Drymaster 
pumping system, exemplifies the properties of Hercules’ new 
chlorinated polyether. In this application the material re- 
places the five parts required in a conventional bronze disk 
and half-ball assembly. The plastic assembly was injection 
molded in one piece. The wear resistance of the plastic is 
higher than of the bronze disk, and the high corrosion re- 
sistance of Penton® is advantageous here. Manufacturer: 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 
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Pro-fax® polypropylene 


L Strubing, seamless metal 
tubing 


M Velcro, self-fastening 
nylon 


N U.S. Steel vinyl-coated 
mill product 


J. The plastic mirror is capable of reflecting the same intri- 
cate configurations as the “old-timers.”’ Paraboloids, hyper- 
boloids, ellipsoids, and more complex aspheric surfaces are 
duplicated faithfully. In fact, for certain applications the 
physical qualities of the plastic mirror are superior to those 
of glass. It is, for example, obviously superior in shock re- 
sistance. It is also much cheaper to manufacture. The base 
of the new mirror is a special epoxy formulation; the re- 
flective surface is an aluminum coating applied by vacuum 
deposition and coated with a protective film. The new product 
is called Repli-Kote and is manufactured by Military Prod- 
ucts, Singer Manufacturing Company, New York, N. Y. 


K. This new thermoplastic is finding wide use in packaging, 
dinnerware, and other food-handling products due to its 
freedom from taste and odor, high heat distortion factor, 
and resistance to staining. In the large capacity coffeemaker 
(at left, Jubilee by Cory Corporation), the pouring lip and 
lid are made of polypropylene. The material comes in four 
colors, supposedly fade-proof; its light weight and strength 
are the prime reasons for its use as webbing and fabrics 
with outdoor furniture. Coty has also used the new plastic 
as the material for one of its three-piece containers 
decorated with metallic panels of Mylar. Manufactured by 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


L. Field inflatability is the most outstanding property of 
this new type of metal tubing. The thin-wall, seamless tubing 
can be shipped in ribbon form; for example, the entire duct- 
work for the heating system of a seven room house can be 
shipped in a box the size of an orange crate. This results in 
an obvious cost reduction for such installations. The product 
can be manufactured in various materials and thicknesses ; 
in metal foil it is a promising material for packaging of 
frozen foods, toothpaste,etc. It is easier, supposedly, to in- 
sert a chicken in a length of Strubing and crimp the ends 
than to wrap a foil sheet around it. Manufacturer: Wolver- 
ine Tube Division, Calumet & Hecla, Allen Park, Mich. 

M. This spectacular “first,” based on the observation of 
burdock burrs that stick to clothing, consists of two strips 
of nylon tape—one covered with tiny, close-packed filament 
hooks, the other with thousands of tiny loops—which stick 
to each other when pressed together. Its application is al- 
most without limit, and some of its suggested uses are for 
quickly installed exhibits, and holding conveyor belts for 
large printing presses. Velcro of course is already used in 
belts and for myriad fastening applications. It is supplied in 
ribbons of varying width. It is manufactured in Europe, Can- 
ada and the U.S. and is distributed here through Velcro 
Sales Corporation, New York, N.Y. 

N. This newly marketed vinyl-coated steel product differs 
from other vinyl laminates in the way it is processed and 
supplied. It is not a laminate in the ordinary sense; viny! 
is applied to it not as a film but in the form of liquid viny! 
plastisols and the cured and finished steel product is shipped 
to users directly from the mill. It can be used in much the 
same way as vinyl laminates and is available in various 
colors and textures. Manufactured by United States Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Research in the field of POWER is centered largely around materials. The capture of solar rays, for example, is meaning- 
ful only if the heat can be transformed into useable energy. To convert heat into electricity—one of the major activities this 


year in the power research laboratories—various types of semiconductor materials are being investigated, and generators 
capable of this direct conversion have been built for special applications. Another factor significant in utilizing power sources 
is Obvious but troublesome in many instances. Power, however abundant, is not much use unless it can be brought where it's 


‘ 


needed. These are some of the problems that have occupied scientists and engineers in this research field. 


B Solar “paddle” wheels 


C Thermoelectric generator 


D Thermoelectric research 


A. A pre-packaged “portable” nuclear power plant has been 
constructed to bring power to out-of-the-way places. The 
power “package”’ is designed to be air-lifted; sixteen C-130 
Hercules cargo planes can accomodate the entire plant, which 
can be loaded aboard the planes in one hour, and be trans- 
ported to any point in the world in one and one-half days— 
which is a vast reduction from the weeks required to ship 
fuels. The portable plant (a full-scale mock-up is shown 
here) uses enriched uranium as its fuel source and can gen- 
erate 1,000 kilowatts of electricity and 7,000,000 BTU’s of 
heat per hour; an amount sufficient to power four medium- 
sized manufacturing plants or 2,000 homes. Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Nuclear Products Branch, Marietta, Ga. 


B. The power needed for the communication system of the 
satellite Explorer IV to transmit space data for a year is 
being supplied by solar energy. Four ‘“arms’’—20 inch 
square aluminum paddles—snap out into position when the 
satellite rocket’s third stage is about to fire 150 miles out in 
space. The paddles are made of ultra lightweight aluminum 
honeycomb on whose surfaces sun absorbing units—solar 
cells—are mounted. A total of 8,000 cells charge nickel- 
cadmium batteries which supply the 40 watts of power re- 
quired for the Explorer’s communication system. Fabricel 
Division of Poly Industries, Inc., Pacoima, California. 


Cc. The principle of thermoelectricity—utilizing the electric- 
ity generated due to contact of two dissimilar metals at a 
heated junction—has been employed in a generator unit 
operating from a radioactive isotope heat source. The unit 
is not yet efficient enough to make it applicable as a standard 
power source although its six per cent efficiency is a vast im- 
provement over earlier units. When the units are im- 
proved further to yield a more workable efficiency, this direct 
conversion of heat into electricity will of course have obvious 
benefits (less cost, less bulk, etc.). Manufacturer: Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg., St. Paul, Minn. 


D. Thermoelectricity has so far been used commercially— 
and extensively—with thermocouples whose operation is 
based on the thermoelectric phenomenon. But industry is 
hopeful that once thermoelectricity is made practical for 
power applications, it might do for the power-generating 
field what the transistor has done for electronics. Conse- 
quently many companies are very active in thermo- 
electric research. At left, solar energy contained in the mir- 
ror is focused on an assembly of thermoelectric materials 
which convert the intense heat directly into electricity. At 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The striking news in ELECTRONICS also revolves around new materials which are causing drastic changes in the en- 
tire field of electronic components. Nowhere this year does the “miracle” of advanced technology turn up with as many ex- 
amples as in the field of electronics which is, of course, the heart of a vast array of military, industrial and consumer prod- 
ucts. And the prospects ahead are equally staggering. The replacement of such hitherto clumsy parts as capacitors and re- 
sistors by a barely visible film of vaporized pure metal has already been accomplished in the laboratories. And vast reductions 
resulting from the use of ceramic and semiconductor materials are evident in modular circuit elements and components that 
reached the market this year. Some of them are shown here. 


A Fotoceram wafers A. A photo-etching process is employed in the manufacture 
of tiny wafers that help to reduce the volume taken up by 
Ra circuit assemblies. The wafers are used as bases for such 
circuit components as resistors, transistors, capacitors and 
diodes, and the development of the photo-etching process 
makes possible the production of these new micro-modules 
on a low-cost mass production basis. The manufacturing 
process also guarantees a high degree of accuracy in the 
wafer’s minute dimensions.- They are made of a high- 
temperature glass-ceramic, one-third of an inch square. 
Manufactured by Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


@ Fusion-scaled capacitors B. Circuit elements are miniaturized not only in the “active” 
component category (tubes, diodes), but in the “passive” 
group as well. This new CYF-10 capacitor is only 11/32” 
long and 11/64” wide and weighs up to a half a gram. The 
capacitor has this specific attribute: unlike standard glass 
capacitors it is fused around the edge and at the juncture of 
lead and capacitor body by a recently developed sealing 
technique which supposedly makes the unit impervious to 
moisture. Manufactured by the Electronic Components 
Department, Corning Glass Works, Bradford, Pa. 


c. A technique similar to the one used to manufacture the 
fusion-sealed capacitors (item B) produces another mini- 
ature circuit element, the glass-enclosed resistor. A 44 watt 
unit, for example, is *,” long and 1,” in diameter; all units 
are made of the same materials: glass rod bearing a tin 
oxide film and enclosed by a clear glass envelope. This con- 
struction makes the units impervious to moisture as well as 
resistant to physical shock. The new units will be best ap- 
plied in circuits requiring high reliability: missiles, aircraft, 
computers, radar systems, etc. Manufactured by Electronic 
Components, Corning Glass Works, Bradford, Pa. 


D. The term miniaturization when applied to electronic cir- 
be] 


cuitry no longer describes the design direction of this es- 

D “Glob” circuits sential aspect of electronic products. Micro-miniaturization 
is more correct. Ways are being sought to reduce the space 
taken up by circuits to such an extent that the third dimen- 
sion would be “eliminated.” The hope is that a thin film of 
vaporized pure metal will replace even miniaturized cir- 
cuitry, bulky by comparison. The “glob” circuits at left are 
examples of the fantastic volume reduction now possible with 
electronic circuitry. Thin films of magnetic and other elec- 
trical materials are deposited to form a glob that can carry 
out such electronic functions as amplifying and oscillating. 
Varo Manufacturing Company, Garland, Texas. 
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E Logic element 


F Micro-element resistor 


G Micro-module circuits 


H Silicon solid circuit 


i TIMM ceramic circuits 


E. The circuit element shown here in the eye of a standard 
sewing needle, is a further example of the “miracles” occur- 
ing in this phase of technology. This tiny, tiny piece of sili- 
con is an integrated logic element capable of performing the 
types of basic electronic computer functions which now re- 
quire a good many conventional components. They are so 
tiny, 100 million of these logic elements can be crammed 
into one cubic foot. The element is regarded by computer 
scientists to be an important step toward the ultimate goal 
of computer components: to be compact enough to permit 
construction of a computer capable of the intricate functions 
of the brain. Radio Corporation of America, New York, N. Y. 


F. The desire to take the third dimension out of new circuit 
components has been nearly achieved in this recently de- 
veloped micro-miniature resistance module. It consists of a 
solid state material in the form of a ceramic wafer about .35 
inch square and only 10 thousands of an inch thick. By pro- 
cessing suitable substrates into the micro-wafers, the desired 
resistor characteristics are obtained. The wafers can be de- 
signed for required values of resistance between 10 ohms 
and one megohm. The basic module forms may be stacked or 
interconnected and any number can be used. Daystrom- 
Weston Instruments, Daystrom, Inc. New York, N. Y. 


G. A principle similar to that used in the construction of the 
resistor elements (item F) is behind the make-up of com- 
plete micro-module circuits. These consist of ceramic con- 
ducting, semi-conducting or insulating materials in the form 
of thin and small flakes, each of which contains some 
element of a circuit: capacitors, resistors, etc. A six- 
transistor radio circuit made entirely of the flake-like ma- 
terials is no larger than a sugar cube. The units were origin- 
ally developed for military use but they have also been 
applied to consumer products. A five-transistor radio the 
size of a fountain pen is ready for the consumer market. 
Radio Corporation of America, New York, N. Y. 


H. The revolution in the field of electronic components 
caused by the utilization of semiconductor materials (in the 


transistor and semiconductor diodes) is now making itself 


felt in complete circuits. The tiny circuit at left (it measures 
144” x \%&” x 1/32”) consists of silicon and represents the 
equivalent of twelve electronic components making up a 
multivibrator circuit: two transistors, two capacitors, eight 


resistors. Texas Instruments Incorporated, Dallas, Texas. 


i. T(hermionic) I (integrated) M(icro) M(odules) is the 
term given to a new concept in circuit construction which 
makes use of the heat resulting from the red-hot operation 
of thermionic electron tubes. Ordinarily it is a problem to 
get rid of the heat in tightly packed electronic equipment. 
But with these new circuits which use tiny electron tubes in 
place of transistors the heat generated within the circuits 
actually increases the overall efficiency of operation. The one- 
inch ceramic capsule shown at left contains eight tubes and 
four resistors. The use of ceramic makes a high temperature 
operation possible; the resistors consist of a resistive film on 
the inside of ceramic insulators. General Electric Company, 
Receiving Tube Department, Owensboro, Ky. 
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Indicator lamps and tubes for electronic circuits are smaller and more versatile 


A All-glass flashbulb 


B Ceramic tubes 


™ C Gold-bonded diode 


D High-power transistor 


A. This flashbulb, the size of a jelly bean, indicates that 
miniaturization is an active force in product groups other 
than, electronics. It has a grooved glass base designed es- 
pecially for use in multi-lamp clips. It is zirconium-filled and 
delivers a light output of 7,000 lumen seconds. The bulb is 
expected to be used extensively with simple box cameras, but 
it can also be used with adjustable cameras having “F” or 
“X” synchronization at speeds up to 1/60th of a second, and 
with Class M synchronized cameras at all shutter speeds. 
Manufactured by General Electric Company, Photo Lamp 
Department, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


B. The use of tubes and other components in advanced areas 
of technology has in many instances made redesign neces- 
sary to meet the stringent demands imposed by nuclear radi- 
ation, very high frequency communication, etc. These smal] 
ceramic tubes ranging in size from 1%” to 7%,” in length 
were designed to meet nuclear radiation, shock and vibra- 
tion environments, and low-noise requirements at high fre- 
quencies in military as well as commercial communications 
applications. The temperature limit of the ceramic tubes is 
about 300°C. Manufactured by the Receiving Tube Depart- 
ment, General Electric, Owensboro, Ky. 


Cc. The basis of a newly developed parametric amplifier, ap- 
plicable to very low noise amplification of microwave signals, 
is this diode no larger than a match head. Although it is 
tiny, the clock is hermetically sealed, and is available in two 
basic types, one for operation in the frequency range below 
1,000 megacycles, and the other for the microwave frequency 
range. The semi-conductor diode has a nominal cutoff fre- 
quency of 70,000 megacycles and is designated HPA-2800 and 
HPA-2810. The parametric amplifier supposedly solves major 
bottlenecks of air traffic control by its ability to increase the 
range of existing airport and aircraft radar systems. Manu- 
factured by Hughes Aircraft Company, Culver City, Cal. 


D. Transistors heretofore employed in low-power electronic 
circuits are now being designed to handle high currents. The 
device shown here is made of silicon and can control over 
five kilowatts of power when operated as a switch. The 
characteristics of this new class of transistors are: collector- 
to-emitter voltage from 30 to 200 volts; maximum collector 
current rating 30 amps. The high-power, double-ended trans- 
istor is encased in a hermetically sealed housing specifically 
designed to take advantage of its high current and high 
voltage capabilities. Manufactured by Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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1E Indicator lamp 


F Nuvistor tube 


G “Transistorized” tube 


H Triple triode 


E. Rated at 2 candlepower, this all-glass indicator lamp is 
1 1/32” long and has a life expectancy of 500 hours. It is 
lighter in weight and smaller than previous indicator lamps; 
and since it has no basing cement it can withstand ambient 
temperatures of up to 900°F. Called the GE 158, the mini- 
ature lamp was designed specifically for use in automobiles, 
but is also expected to find wide use in home appliances, 
radio and tv sets, control board panels, decorative ornaments, 
printed circuits, toys, novelties, coin machines etc. Manu- 
factured by Miniature Lamp Department, General Electric, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


other solid state devices which threatened to push the tube 
out of the electronics picture, recent advances indicate that 
much can be done in tube design to further explore its 
potential. It is doubtful that tubes would have been made as 
small had transistor competition been less critical. The tiny 
tube shown here is smaller than a thimble and its emergence 
on the market will influence the circuit and overall chassis 
design of tv sets and electronic equipment for guided mis- 
siles and jet planes. The tough little Nuvistor can withstand 
extreme changes in temperatures from 660°F to 320°F below 
zero. Like other developments in electronics this year, the 
Nuvistor is the result of new materials and processes. The 
tube is made of ceramic materials and strong metals such as 
steel, molybdenum and tungsten. Manufactured by Radio 
Corporation of America, Harrison, N.J. 

G. The popular adage: “two heads are better than one” is 
particularly apt in describing this tube experiment which 
combines the best of two electronic “camps.” What was once 
the “enemy” of the vacuum tube, the semiconductor device, 
is now being applied to remedy one of the tube’s traditional 
weaknesses: the cathode. In conventional tubes, the electrons 
that flow across its vacuum are obtained by boiling them 
out of a coated metal wire, or cathode, at high temperatures. 
This requires considerable electric power to supply the neces- 
sary heat, which then must be dissipated to prevent over- 
heating. The elimination of these heat problems was the 
main reason for the transistor’s popularity when it was 
introduced. In the experimental vacuum tube shown here the 
cathode heat problem has been solved in a new way: the 
cathode is replaced by a small piece of a semiconductor ma- 
terial—silicon carbide—which emits a constant flow of elec- 
trons from its surface. Applied successfully to the vacuum 
tube, this new method of electron emission from semi- 
conductors would do away with the tube’s inefficient process 
and it would also combine in a single operating unit many 
of the inherent advantages of both semiconductors and 
tubes. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


H. The more conventional area of electronic tubes has not 
been dormant this year. The tube shown here looks like an or- 
dinary vacuum tube but is, in fact, industry’s first triple tri- 
ode receiving tube. It is expected that the new triode, desig- 
nated 6EZ8, will be used with these circuits: RF amplifier, 
oscillator and mixer; and oscillator, mixer and AFC tube. 
Each triode in the tube is rated for a maximum of 330 plate 
volts, 50 volts negative de grid, and 2 watts plate dissipation. 
Receiving Tube Department, G. E., Owensboro, Ky. 
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DIGITRAN CO* PASADENA 


174 Digiswitch 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT Digitran Co., Pasadena, Calif. 
Jack Reitzell, project engineer 
Jim Powell, Bernard Caminker, consultant 
designers 


Panel space visual clutter reduced; several 
switches may be actuated at once. Beige 
and black 


175 Portable Wattmeter 

Voltron Products iInc., South Pasadena, 
Cal 

Tor Petterson, Monte Hartment, consultants 


Brush-finished anodized aluminum main 
case and cover provide complete hook-out 
hinge, tracks for holding glass panel, chas- 
sis, bottom plate, and instruction cards 


176 Calibration indicator 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Electronics & 
Instrumentation Div. Waltham, Mass 

Harry Lockery, Chief Engineer 


Designed for portability; precise, highly- 
versatile instrument for calibration service 
involving tension or compression loads; 
wood case; aluminum chassis. 


177 Ceramic discs 
Mullenbach Div., Electric Machinery Mfg. 
Co., Vernon, Cal 


Voltmeter works on poraliel-plate capacitor 
principle. Electrostrictive ceramic discs used 
as dynamic element 


178 Portable frequency standard 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New York 
For checking and readjusting a radio relay 
system oscillator; ten times more accurate 
than unit to be tested 
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180 Variable attenuator 
Hewlett-Packard Co., Palo Alto, Cal 
George Pearson, designer 

Hal Edmondson, mechanical engineer 
Carl Clement, project head 


Human engineered for visual clarity. 


179 Atmospheric ozone meter 

Mast Development Co., Inc., Davenport, 
lowa 

Hugh Saunders, Manager, Equipment Div. 
Ted Lorenz, Manager, Industrial Design Div. 


Ozone sensing and measuring instrument 
uses micro-coulomb ozone sensor. Alum- 
inum housing, glassware, electrical mech- 
anical components. 
P 181 Voltage measurement probe 
Tektronix, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
Ken Ireland, staff designer 
Plastic probe used to contact voltages to be 
shown on oscilloscope screen. Frequent ad- 
justments are made without tools. 


182 60-Cycle pulser 

Tally Register Corp., Seattle, Wash. 

Wade C. Vaughn, designer 

Unique feature is ‘exposed structure’ of 
packaging concept. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


1. RCA's te system to guide telescope in space. 


clock satellite. 


D. Collins’ new antenna for broadband, 
high-frequency military and commereial 


communication. 
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B. Hughes Aircraft model of atomic 


C. Bell's model of antenna to receive data 
mirrored from space. 


The practical application of electronics 
has of course been responsible for all 
communication devices from the home 
radio to data-collecting and data-trans- 
mitting instruments in space. Unlike di- 
rect communication, which is an ex- 
change within the range of sensual per- 


~ geption, electronic communication 


brings into that range, data already 
existing in the form of electrical energy. 


* The aim of modern communication, 


then, is translation, and it is along these 
lines that research in this field has pro- 
gressed this year. 

Three outstanding devices have been 
developed to exchenge man’s percep- 
tions more fully. Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories has demonstrated a transistor- 
operated electronic larynx that enables 
people who have lost the use of their 
voice to talk. Bell has also made opera- 
tive a simple electronic circuit that sim- 
ulates the function of the individual bio- 
logical nerve cell. A combination of a 
number of these artificial cells aids the 
study of the nerve systems of the eye 
and ear, and thus, it is hoped, will im- 
prove our ability to understand and pre- 
dict neurological behavior. In the field 
of color perception, Dr. Edwin Land has 
demonstrated the feasibility of his 
theory that the eye perceives the full 
color range of objects that appear to be 
monochromatic. In his demonstrations, 
objects are photographed on ordinary 
black-and-white film through a red and 
a green filter. Projected again on a 
screen—one transparency through a red 
filter and the other without a filter— 
the objects are reproduced in a full 
range of color. This new photography 
is based on the eye’s ability to perceive 
all the colors of natural images simply 
by comparing long (red) and _ short 
(white) wavelengths. 

Much has been done to bring space 
data down to earth. RCA’s new tv sys- 
tem (A) will permit astronomers on the 
ground to aim and focus a telescope in 
a balloon miles above the earth. Hughes 
Aircraft is building an atomic clock (B) 
which will be sent into space to orbit the 
earth and will check relationships be- 
tween time and space (see ID Aug. 59). 
Bell is developing a receiving antenna 
(C) which will receive information 
from a satellite used like a mirror to ab- 
sorb and reflect data. Developments in 
the field of ground communication are 
also outstanding if less spectacular. 
Some of them, and news of other com- 
munications, follow on the next three 
pages. 
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184 Ampex AR-200 mobile recording unit 
Ampex Corporation, Instruments Division 
Redwood City, Cal 

Recorder for flight data acquisition is small 
and lightweight due to solid-state circuitry 
and use of aluminum casting for chassis 
Operates at altitudes up to 100,000 feet 


183 MTR-362 Miniature tape recorder 
Leach Corporation, Special Products Division, 


Compton, Cal 
Paul D. Engdahl, Manager of Instruments 
Group 


24-ounce airborne tape recorder will withstand 
a minimum of 1000 G shock. Made of alu- 
minum with clear, anodized finish, recorder 
measures in diameter, in length. 


185 Video telemetering system 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Electronics 
ond Avionics Division, Los Angeles 22, Cal 


System designed for missile applications in 
cludes transistorized circuitry, occupies 
118.9 cubic inches, and weighs 5.9 Ibs. 
System is capable of operation under ex 
treme environmental conditions 
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187 Rado receiver 
Mcintosh Lectour, Inc., 
George H. Kress Associates, 
‘Lectour” receives recorded lectures trans 
mitted to rooms at National Galleries; card- 
board ear-piece is disposable 


Washington, D. C. 
designers 


188 Television camera 
industrial Products Division, |. T. T., San 


Fernando, Cal 
Channing Wallace Gilson (Channing Gilson 


and William Brewer), designers 


Closed-circuit camera uses aluminum extru- 
sion heat sink, is dust-free, moisture-proof 


186 Intercom 
Dictograph Products, inc., Jamaica, N. Y 
Fully transistorized intercommunications 
system has indicator lights to identify 
caller. Voice is picked up from as far os 
10 feet away from instrument. 


189 Data-sending station 
Western Electric Company, New York 


Data is inserted on punched card into sta- 
tion which transmits it by wire to central 
computer which station can also interrogate 
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190 Dial-in-hand phone . 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York 
Henry Dreyfuss, designers 

Small handphone is being tried out for 
customer reaction; dial has night light; 
easier to operate than standard phone sets. 


191 Intercom 

Talk-A-Phone Company, Chicago 

Dave Chapman, Inc. (Dave Chapman, Kim 
Yamasaki), designers 


Unit can operate flat on desk or upright 
against wall. Wrap-around shroud is char- 


coal vinyl-clad formed metal. 


193 Executive phone 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York 
Henry Dreyfuss, designers 


Experimental unit "incorporates regulor 


phone, office intercom, speaker phone; gray 
housing; face plate of Lucite backed with 
metallic or colored paper. 


192 Pushbutton phone 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York 
Henry Dreyfuss, designers 


replacement for conventional rotary dial. 
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ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


A. Rex Corporation’s Rex-Array 
photo-rectifier plate takes up 1/20 
the space of conventional computer 
diode networka, 


Important developments in technology 
invariably set off a chain of design 
events. This year the application of new 
materials has made a dramatic differ- 
ence in electronic components which 
have, in turn, had critical effects on 
products for communication and data 
processing. The most pronounced activ- 
ity in the computer field is, of course, 
the effort to make computers smaller. 
One development this year which is 
helping to take the bulk out of data pro- 
cessing equipment is the photo-rectifier 
plate (A, see ID April '59) which in- 
creases the flexibility of digital systems. 
A single Rex-Array plate is equivalent 
to a large conventional diode network 
but requires hardly any soldering and 
takes up only 1/20 the space. Miniatur- 
ized components have made possible the 
vastly reduced analog computer by Elec- 
tronics Associates (C), small enough to 
be used by engineers as a desktop in- 
strument. Communication has also been 
simplified in an area which is rapidly 
becoming “computerized,” namely bank- 
ing. General Electric’s ERMA (Elec- 
tronic Recording Method of Account- 
ing) uses a system of numbering (B) 
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B. American Bankers Association computer language. 


imprinted on checks in a special type 
font standardized by the American 
Banking Association. The figures repre- 
sent the issuing bank’s number, routing 
symbol, and such data as branch number 
and account number. 

The rest of the examples that follow— 
computer equipment and components— 
all indicate a high level of design which 
seems to convey with respect the fact 
that the most advanced theories as well 
as the very latest materials and prod- 
ucts are at work here. The design level 
has been high in this field from the very 
start and it has not fallen off. The logic 
underlying the operation of these ma- 
chines is also expressed in the way they 
are assembled and constructed. The 
necessity for modular components and 
equipment to put into effect the flexibil- 
ity of which these machines are capable 
has made possible the grouping of mass- 
es in an architectural sense, and this has 
given the systems a visual logic which 
also expresses their meaning as ma- 
chines. Some examples of the year’s de- 
velopments in marketed computer 
systems and equipment are shown here 
and on the next three pages. 


C. Electronic Associates’ desk- 
top analog computer. 
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198 II computer 

Beckman Instruments, incorporated, Anaheim, Cal 
Zierhut/Vedder/Shimano, designers 

Total display of modular plug-in units and other 
readouts through glass doors make up design motif. 


199 “255” Director 

Stromberg-Carlison, Rochester, New York 
Zierhut/Vedder/Shimano, designers 

Sheet-metal and glass unit is exposed only in upper 
center control area; rest is covered to facilitate 
handling by operator 


200 1210 Sorter/Reader 

IBM Corporation, Poughkeepsie, New York 

Staff design: J. J. LaDue, project head; W. S. Mc- 
Cormick, Jr., designer; R. J. Furr, senior engineer; 
Elliot Noyes, consultant 

Check-sorting and depositing machine serves as in- 
put to data-processing system, can feed 900 checks 
per minute 
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201 FR-600 dota recorder 
Ampex Corporation, Instrumentation Division, Red- 
wood City, Cal. 


Direct recording of frequencies up to 250 ke and 
wide-band recording techniques for FM are possible 
with this analog magnetic tape recorder. 


202 “500” process control computer 

Librascope, Incorporated, Glendale, Cal 

Ken Slee, Director of Design 
Zierhut/Vedder/Shimano, consultants 

industrial process control unit has fused glass dust 
cover for controls, honeycomb structure for remov- 
able panels, and uses solenoid-operated latches 
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204 Electric typewriter 

IBM, Inc., New York 

Sundberg-Ferar, designers 

Black plastic front panel contrasts with 
colored aluminum case; muted carriage re 
turn; new touch control; individually adjust 
able space boar 


205 Portable typewriter 

Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp 
New York 
Sundberg-Ferar Inc., 
Satin-smooth pearl and charcoal gray fin- 
ish; aluminum, steel, plastic. 
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206 Automatic copier 
Haloid Xerox Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Armstrong and Balmer, designers 


Original laid on scanning glass; dial control 
for number of copies desired; copies all 
colors, clean to use. 


207 Automatic addresser 

Speed-O-Print Corp., Chicago 

Dave Chapman, inc., (Kim Yamasaki), 
designers 

Uses metal plates. Brown and tan baked 
enamel finish; chrome trim. 


209 Spirit duplicator 
Bohn Duplicator Co., New York 
Burton Tysinger, designer 


Feed and receiving trays fold to make self- 
contained dustproof case; nylon gear re- 
cuires no lubrication 


208 Multiple-tally mach.ne 

Denominator Co., Inc., New York 

Lloyd LaPointe, staff designer 

New compactness; ail metal; light touch 
operation; bright metallic anodized alum- 
inum finish 
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FURNITURE FOR BUSINESS 


The fact that office and residential 


furniture design have moved closer 

a = 7i together during the past decade has been 

described as a phenomenon making for 


strange bedfellows. It really isn’t. The 

taste that a man cultivates at home in 

Oak Park is not dropped the moment he 

hops aboard the 7:50 to Chicago; and as 

} American business habits have grown 

3 less formal, the office itself has become 

a region of home-like comfort. What is 

strange is the sequence of influence. For 

just as offices had begun to be more “at 

—- G 4 home” in decor, the home itself was un- 

dergoing the famous revolution towards 

starkness. As a result, residential influ- 

ence has made the office a much more 

austere place than it might ever have 

become if left to its own devices. Warm 

inum bases are the furniture details ts 

most responsible for the effect of this 
year’s office. 


210 Bowling alley lockers iP 
American Machine G Foundry, Shelby, 
Ohio 

Henry Dreyfuss, designers 


Canted front lockers have gasket edges be 
to cut down noise, recessed floor to 
keep ball from rolling. Key is knob, 
eliminating hardware 


211 Industrial vacuum cleaner 

Kent Co., Rome, New York 

Arthur J. Pulos, Douglas Cleminshaw, 
Donald Waterman, designers; R. C 
Kimball, chief engineer 


One head unit eliminates several pre- 
vious units, yet is adaptable to all 
original bases. 


213 Drawing desk 


7 212 Portable table Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two 
Sico Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis Rivers, Wis. : 
Folds in three seconds. No latches, locks, Board efficiency increased by bringing —— 
hinges. 14-gage steel plated with zinc tool, storage, reference and working 
lustron. areas together. 
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214 Desk table 
Helikon Co., New York 
Robert Becker, designer 


Wainut or rosewood top; brushed chrome or black 
oxidized finish H-form legs. 


216 Desk and chair 

Steelcase, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich 

Earle C. Bullock, chief designer 

Tops of self-edge Textolite or Formica, or steel edge 
with stainless binding on Textolite top. 


218 Desk 
Dunbar Furniture Corp., Berne, Indiana 
Edward Wormley, designer 


Walnut top with leather or Formica semi-circular in- 
lay, and stainless steel legs and stretchers 
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215 Desk table 
Corry-Jamestown Corp., Corry, Pa. 


Simple-lined conference table intended for unciut- 


tered look. 


217 Desk 

Lehigh Furniture Corp., New York 

Ward Bennett, designer 

Satin polished aluminum frame, front 
panels of black vinyl covered plywood 
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219 Bench system 

Herman Miller Co., Zeeland, Mich 

George Nelson G Co. (John Pile), designers 
Small module for use as complete table, 
cushioned bench, or multiple-function piece 


and side 


planter, 
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220 Mortar and pestle 

Coors Porcelain Co., Golden, Col 

Neoprene ring in bottom prevents slipping 
and marring. Extreme hardness for grinding 
White-glazed, isostatically-pressed alumi 


22! Examination chair-table 
Shampaine Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Donald Deskey Associates, designers 


Complete positioning flexibility; control 
pedals on eoch side. 


MEICAL EQUIPMENT 
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224 X-ray table and control cabinet 
Mattern X-Ray, Div. of Land-Air, Inc., Chi- 
cago 

Palma-Knapp Associates, designers 

Sheet metal, steel plate base, stainless 
steel; medium grey-green and light grey. 


223 Photomotograph 
Burdick Corp., Milton, Wisc 


Don Doman Associates, designers 225 Integrated hospital patient © service 


Instrument for making Achilles’ tendon re system 

flex test; aluminum case; chrome-plated Sunbeam Lighting Co., Los Angeles, Calif 
steel column stand; satin finish chrome 
plated steel! base 


indirect illumination; narrow beam reading 
light; audio-visual nurse call, oxygen and 
vacuum systems; built-in telephone outlets, 
accessory support arms 
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222 Rechargeable battery handle charger 
Welch Allyn, Inc., Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
Pulos Design Associates ‘Richard Chap- 
man), designers 


Rechargeability eliminates use of standard 
flashlight batteries; nylon receptacles mini- 
mize harm to surface of diagnostic instru- 
ments 
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226 Playwall 
James E. Miller, South Lyon, Mich 
James E. Miller, designer 


Molds for curved concrete sections may be 
rented; structure poured on site. Walls are 
set in place by smoll crane and embedded 
1’ in ground. 


PLAY AND EDUCATION 
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228 Tool building 

Willow Walk, Cleveland 

James H. Scheuer, builder 

Mayer, Whittlesey and Glass, architects 


Low (7') maintenance building becomes 
play structure with addition of metal rail 
spiraling from top to bottom. Sand pit sur- 
rounds building 


227 “Play Porpoise”’ i 
Playground Associates, Inc., New York We 
Fannie Hillsmith, designer 


Cast from lightweight plastic molds, playground 
structure is 8’ long, weighs 1100 pounds. 
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229 Model dam 

Science Education Div., Product Design Co., 
Redwood City, Cal. 

Olive Mayer and Clinton St. John, designers 


Vacuum-formed polystyrene “reservoir and 
clear plastic generator included with moa- 
terials for do-it-yourself plaster dam. 


231 Mobile laboratory 232 Globe 
Central Scientific Company, Chicago Bro-Dart Industries, Newark, N. J. 
Stowe Myers, designer Geo-Physical Maps Inc., designers 


Intended for classroom demonstrations in Vinyl relief globe, 12” in diameter, pre- 
elementary science, unit is equipped with pared by geographers for accuracy of a 
gas, electric and water services, has peg- professional standard. 

board display panel, Formica top. 


230 Three-dimensional posters 
Creative Playthings, Inc., New York 
Staff design 


or cabinet, are background for magnetized 
die-cut rubber and cork figures. 


233 Play structures 

Creative Playstructures, Inc., Milwaukee 
George Goundie and Howard Schroedter, 
designers 

Arcs of fiberglass-reinforced plastic and 
galvanized steel form double slide and 
“ant hill’; components can be reorranged. 


234 Playground 

Capitol Towers, Sacramento, California 
Jarnes H. Scheuer, builder 

Saul Bass, designer; William Carmen and 
Herbert Rosenthal, associate designers 
Prototypes of symbols and structures for 
experimental playground now under con- 
struction. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY AIR 


Every ten minutes or so something hap- 
pens to bring the science of the ’50’s 
closer to the science fiction of the '30’s, 

’ and this is especially, dramatically true 
in the field of air travel. Buck Rogers— 
precursor of Flash Gordon, Sky Masters 
and, for that matter, Wernher Von 
Braun and the astronauts—rose to the 
wild skies simply by slipping on a space 
belt and pushing a button. The Aeropak 
(below) carries the idea from the old 
comic strip to the modern battlefield. 
But in passenger travel, the jets have 
left a trail of irritants in their wake: 
now that we have planes that can cross 
the Atlantic in six hours, it is more in- 
furiating than ever to fight through 
hours of traffic in order to reach the ter- 
minal in time to wait the customary 45 
minutes for takeoff. Hence the commu- 
ter plane (below). And it is also irrita- 
ting and inefficient for passengers to 
find, upon reaching the airport, that the 
jets have to be kept out on a farm two 
miles away. Hence the two loading sys- 
tems shown below. 


Lockheed'’s rooftop commuter plane. 


Lockheed’s monorail. 


Mobile departure lounge, Washington Int'l Airport. 


gang plank 


Aerojet’s Aecropak. 
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236 Trays 
United Airlines, New York 

Raymond Loewy Associates, designers 

All parts removable; disposable cardboard 
inserts; plastic, china, glassware, metal; 
soft colors. 


239 Mobile armchair 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga 
Henry Dreyfuss, designers 


Armchair swivels, reclines, slides backwards and for- 
wards, developed for executive jet transport; Fiber- 
glas, leather. 


237 Baby's bassinet 

Dandux Bassinets, Daniels, Maryland 
Tubular aluminum and nylon; completely 
washable; 5 pounds; includes blanket and 
rubber sheet. 


240 Seating unit 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., SGnta Monica, Colif. y 
J. A. Graves, Chief; E. F. Klarquist, H. C. Bjornlie, 
H. S. Jencks, designers 

Seat backs used as folding table. Compartment con- 
taining masks, above table opens automatically. 
Reading light is mounted beside head cushion 


238 Jet airliner 
Convair, Div. of General Dynamics Corp. 


‘< Newest and fastest of ‘world’s jet transports 
carries 88 passengers in two-abreast seating 
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SEA AND LAND 


242 Towboat 
St. Louis Shipbuilding G Steel Company 
St. Louis 
t) Four-diesel-engine-powered boat run by 
a Federal Borge Line has towed 42 barges 
about 7'% acres in area with a cargo of 
30,661 tons; shown here on the Mississippi 
River. 


A 243 Nuclear merchant ship 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Cam- 
den, N. J 
22,000 ton N.S. Savannah is first mucleor 
powered merchant ship; hos passenger ac- 
comodations for 60; needs refueling once 
every years 


244 Plastic Jo-boat 
Polymer Engineering Corporation 


Fiat-bottomed workboot is made of fiber- 
glass-reinforced Hetron 32-A_ polyester 
resin (Durez Plastics Division of Hooker 
Chemical Corp., North Tonawanda, New 
York) 


246 Marine float pontoon 

Zenith Plastics Company, Gardena, Cal 

Howard G. Nourse, staff designer; Moffatt & 
Nichol, Inc. consultant engineers 


of 


Made of polyester resin reinforced with glass 
fiber, float pontoon resists marine life damage. 


245 Air Scooter 
Princeton Department of Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J 


Not strictly a land vehicle, scooter resembling 
a Flying Saucer rides at a height of 3 to 4 
inches above ground; is 8 feet in diameter at 
base. 
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248 Solid tire 
Dayton Rubber Company, Dayton, Ohio 

Experimental prototype of plastic-foam- 
filled automobile tire that is blow-out-proof, 
airless, easy-riding. 


247 Officer and crew staterooms 
Maritime Administration and Hopeman Brothers, 
New York 


Raymond Loewy Associates, designers 249 Rubber track ren 


Prototypes of new quarters for U.S. merchant and Goodyear Tire G Rubber Company, Akron 
passenger ships are part of program to upgrade sea 
men’s quarters, which have not changed for twenty 
years. Bathroom facilities and stateroom details are 
shown above 


Rubber railroad crossings for motorists over 
a double set of curved tracks at Wooster, 
Ohio; eliminates ice collecting, bumps 


250 Moving sidewalks 

Otis Elevator Company, New York 
“Travolator’” resembling escalator arches 
127 feet across busy street and intercon- 
nects motel, garage, hotel; in San Diego 
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Thompson Trailer Corp., Lev- 


ecloder Body adjusts vertically 
for loading, unloading. 


ROLLING STOCK 


( 


25! Gas truck 
Yale G Towne Mfg. Co., New York 


Adjustable, foam rubber seat; suspended 
dual brake pedals; separable instrument 
panel unit 
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Clark operator area of narrow aisle lift truck. 


Clark Van Carrier stacks cargo containers. 


These are machines that go to work; 
and when they do, men go to work with 

them. That statement embodies the en- 

tire principle of design in the heavy 

moving equipment field, a principle that 

has this year been incorporated into the . 
creation of a number of unusually hard- 

working and “considerate” pieces of 

rolling stock. The Leveloder at left has . 
a body that lowers itself to the ground 

(over a manhole, if necessary, for the 
convenience and safety of underground 

repairmen) or rises to a platform height 

of 52” for loading. As for the operator: 

the Backhoe (261) lets him move his 

whole digging assembly to any of five 

positions; the Gradall cab (259) lets 

him see as much as possible of what he’s 

doing; the helmet (258) lets him 

breathe, protects him from flying ob- 

jects, and soothes his brow by circula- 

ting clean cool air around his head. 


252 Elbolift 
Automatic Trans. Co., Div. of Yale G Towne 
Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Removable crank; high plexiglass guords 
and overhead conopy for driver safety; 
side shifting fork and load carrying rom 
attachment 


253 
Napco Industries, Inc., 


Turbo-Tug 
Minneapolis, Minn. iy 
Jet aircraft towing vehicle. Utilizes aircraft ie 
weight to help create traction needed. Starts 
aircraft engines. 
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254 “Jeep” 
Willys Mote Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


4- -wheel dri drive for off-the-road | travel; turn- 
ing radius of 21 feet, 10 inches; easy en- 
gine access between seats 


255 Farm tractor 
Deere G Co., Moline, Ill. 
Henry Dreyfuss, designers 


Carries large tarm equipment 


units weigh- 257 Harvester-thresher cab 
ing up to 5 tons. 


International Harvester Co., Chicago 
Tinted glass resists sun glare and dust 


accumulation. Automatic wiper and washer 
keep windshield clean. 


256 Crop-chopper 
itew Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa. 
C. J. Kermes, product stylist 


Sheet metal dividers separate standing crop 
from wheat being chaffed 
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259 Gradall 
Warner G Swasey Co., Cleveland 
Henry Dreyfuss, designers 


Operator surrounded almost entirely by 
glass; adjustable podded sect; organized 
controls; two-level floor for driver's comfort 


260 Loader-backhoe combination 

J. |. Case Co., Burlington, lowa 

E. B. Long, Chief Product Engineer 

10-foot digging depth backhoe; |,000 Ib 
loader lift; two-tone red enamel 


258 Helmet 
Jamieson Laboratories, Inc., Santa Monica, 
Cal. 


Air-conditioned heimet filters air, protects 
from flying objects, and circulates cool air 
around driver's head 


26! Backhoe 
Massey-Ferguson industrial Div., Wichita, 
Kan 


Operator's seat and controls move with dig 
ging assembly. Seat revolves with boom 
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262 Black-top roller 

Littleford Bros., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Craftsman Industrial Designers (James S 
Mariol), designers 


form low enough to reach tools on ground; 
all steel constructed frame 


263 Coal hauler 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co., Peoria, til 
Box-beam-and-corrugated trailer construc- 
tion of high-tensile strength steel; air 
actuated bottom-dump doors 


264 Trojan tractor shovel 
Yale G Towne Mfg. Co., New York 
Charles J. Jacobus, Chief Engineer 
One piece side plate to avoid weld under 
cuts in stress areas; front bumper integral 
part of frame 
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PLANT AND LABORATORY 


265 “Handyman” 

General Electric, Schenectady, N Y 

Raiph Mosher, project chief 

Hydro-mechanical master-siave handles radioactive 
objects; first manipulator to simulate clutching mo- 
tion of human hand 


266 Mobot Mark | 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. 
For use in radiation labs; remote-control 
handling; television camera “eyes”; flexible 
steel arms. 
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269 Semi-automatic mechanical storage sys- 
tem 

Triax Equipment, Cleveland, Ohio 

Onnie Mankki, designer 


Quickly retrieves specific loads from storage 
space. Normal operation data omitted from 
control panel to discourage unauthorized 38 
operation. 


270 Axelson Lathe Ope 


Clearing, Div. of U. §S. Industries, Inc., a 
Chicago 
J. M. Little and Associates, designers 


Welded bed may be detached for replace- 
ment with bed lengths as required. Painted 
blue-green finish 


ve 267 Semi-automatic wire color-coding ma- 
chine 

General Electric Co., Utica, N. Y 

George A. Beck, Director of Design; Dale 


W. Gruye, designer 271 Dynapok 
Prints exact quantity of each color needed. + Div. General Dynamics, Pomona, 
alif. 
Zierhut/Vedder/Shimano, designers \ 


Displays all possible functioning elements; 
quick-remove case; brake-formed, welded 
steel case; grey, charcoal, chrome trim 
Power pack cabinet matches console. 


268 High-speed can imprinter 

Charles Beck Machine Corp., King of Prus- 
sia, Pa. 

Leotta G Parcher, designers 


Prints data on \/4-pint to |-gollon cans 
through rolling action. Iron, steel, alumi- pe 
num; grey and blue. a 
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272 Reciprocating metering pump 
Hills-McCanna Co., Chicago 

Paima-Knapp Associates, designers 

Nomeplate used to cover moving parts for safety; cast 
ron, plated steel top cover; dark grey-green body 


TOOLS 


273 Unitized motor 

General Electric Co., Western Springs, Ili 
Built around mechanically established air 
gap; “unitizing’ accomplished by fixing 
mechanical relationship with new resin 
material with extreme holding power 


“ 274 Steel strapping machine 
United States Steel Corp., Chicago 
Staff engineering 
Peter Muller-Munk Associates, consultants 
Almag cast aluminum, alloy steels; natural 
brushed aluminum-cadmium plate, black 
anodized aluminum, black oxidized steel 


276 Wrap-around cable spacer 
PLM Products Inc., Cleveland 
R. G. Horrocks, staff designer 


installation; automatic 
smooth ond clear molded acrylic 


275 Muffin fan 

a Rotron Mtg. Co., Weodstock, N. Y 

: iC. van Rijn, Chief Designer and President 
). C Larson, Assistant Chief Engineer 

motor with cantilevered bear 

with motor; no 


latching 


inside-out” 
ing; air impeller integral 
lubrication necessary 
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278 Heavy duty sabre saw 
Wen Products, Inc., Chicago 
Cutting blade in line of sight; air stream 
clears dust; finger control trigger switch. 


277 Disposable dry chemical fire ex- 
tinguisher 

Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis. 

Roy Downham, senior design engineer 
Latham, Tyler G Jensen, consultants 


One-hand operation; hanging bracket serves 
as locking device to avoid accidental 
discharge. 


281 Electric driver drill 
Millers Falls Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
Garth Huxtable, designer 


Easily convertible drills; reversible side 


279 ~Plasti-Form handle; hard chrome finish 


Era Engineering, Santa Monica, Cal. 
H. D. Hutchinson, president; W. C. Gregge, 
vice-president, designers 


Electrically heated tool for forming and 
lay-up of complex plastic shapes. 
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280 Hammer 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York 


Hammer head suspended by elastic shocks 
within head housing; shock absorbent; non- 
slip, non-twist, neoprene covered metal 
handle. 
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282 Fiberglass radome 283 Portable dome shelter 


Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron. The Berger Brothers Co., New Haven. 

" Built for USAF missile detection systems, “Geodome” housing facility for industrial, 
68"-diameter Fuller radome of glass-cloth- defense uses, is supported by inflatable 
reinforced fire-retardant resin can be put fabric wall. Company also makes inflatable 

; up, taken down, in 80 hours beds, litters, floors. 


284 “Above-ground” swimming pool 
International Swimming Pool Corp., White 
Plains, N. Y 

Nembhard A. Culin, designer 

Full-size luxury pool of steel-renforced red 


F wood. Installation requires little digging 
Easily dismantied and moved. 


286 U.S. Moscow exhibit shelter 

Lunn Laminates Inc., Huntington, 
George Nelson G Co., designers (Albert 
G. H. Dietz, consulting engineer). 


285 Multi-purpose dome shelter 
Pease Woodwork Co., Hamilton, O. 


Geodesic domes of 38 triangular frames 
designed by Fuller-trained engineers, can 
be put up in 20 hours, are used for camp- 
ing, utility shelters. 


Fiberglass-reinforced plastic structure: 70 
interlocked sections each supported by 20’ 
hollow column. 
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PREFABRICATED STRUCTURES 


_ Each successive ADR has seen new uses 
made of prefabricated materials and 
structures. During this past year, some 
new kinds of applications have been de- 
veloped—from swimming pools to radar 
domes. And prefabricated structures in Inc., Fort Worth. 
1959 have also stressed esthetic quali- Orr, designer, 
ties. Witness, for example, George Nel- WB 
son’s flowerlike reinforced plastic struc- use, multi-shape canopies. 
ture for the U.S. Moscow Exhibit (286). 
Developments in prefabrication techni- 
ques in 1959 also show the influence of 
advances in materials technology— 
mainly in plastics—and, as they do each 
year, of the engineering concepts of R. 
Buckminster Fuller. 


288 Hemisphere roof 
Structural Plastics, Inc., Fort Worth 
William R. Orr, designer. 


Plastic 36’-diameter, light-weight, transluc- 
ent (or white or pigmented) weather cover 
will carry two-ton hoist. 
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290 Gutter and downspout system 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo 


Strong, lightweight “Fiberglas Perma- 
drain” roof drainage system will not rot, 
dent, rust, corrode, or split-freeze; can be 
nailed like wood; needs no painting. Made S 
of Fibergias-reinforced plastic. Shown, left j 
to right: corner, cross-section, installation. 


292 Modular sandwich panels 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, U.S. Rubber 
Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


Colorful, weather-resistant fiberglass-rein- 
forced plastic panels for a variety of ar- 
chitectural, interior decoration applica- 
tions. 


291 Modular “solar screen” 
Gladding, McBean G Co., Los Angeles 


Ceramic partition for variety of domestic, 

commercial uses. Comes in several dimen- 

sions, non-fading natural clay or pigment 
L colors 
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293 Aluminum frame partitions 
The Mills Co., Inc., Cleveland 
Staff design: Frank Harwood, project head 


; Interior partitions of natural or anodized aluminum 

, posts with black or colored vinyl trim. Panel surfaces 
of painted steel, plastics or wood. Modular on 4” 
basis. 


BUILDING SYSTEMS 


294 Prefabricated curtain-wall system 
Owens-Illinois, Toledo, Ohio 


For industrial, commercial, civic, resi- 
dential buildings. Framing system: head, 
jamb, sill, struts or mullions, and batten 
strips with snap-on finish covers. Pan- 
els: 2”-thick glass of different colors. 


i 295 Luminous ceiling 
i? Integrated Ceilings, Inc., Los Angeles 
Staff design 


Translucent stabilized-polystyrene suspended ceiling, 
called “Infinilite.“’ Non-modular; shows no seams, 
overlapping, or visible means of support. 


296 Prefabr.cated curtain wall system 
Kolwall Corp., Manchester, N.H 


Translucent panels of fibergloss-reinforced polyester 
plastic bonded to aluminum |-beam grid core. Entire 
unit factory-assembled, is light but structurally self- 
supporting. 
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HARDWARE AND COMPONENTS 


297 Aluminum doors 

National Homes Corp., Lafayette, Ind. 
Residential exterior doors of (Kaiser) alumi- 
num skin embossed in fine-ribbed pattern; 
chemically treated; painted; laminated to 
hardboard-and-wood frame with honeycomb 


298 Entrance-door trim 


Sargent G Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Staff design: Richard J. Ohno, appearance 
designer; Alfred E. Floyd, yd, engineering 


For use with exit devices. Choice of mater- 
iols: brass, bronze, aluminum, stainless. 
Cold-drawn base plate, grip; forged thumb- 
piece. 


299 Surface-mounted door hardware 
Stanley Works (Hardware), New Britain, 
Conn. 

Staff design: K. M. Johnson, sales engineer; 
W. J. Macfarlane, product engineer 


For refrigerator-like closure (door overlaps 
opening) of interior doors. Push-pull open- 
and-close. Roller-strike engages nylon latch- 
cam. 


300 Glass lever-handie 
Yale G Towne Mfg. Co., New York 
Stoff design: Glen Holland 


Free-blown Pyrex borosilicate glass lever- 
handle designed especially for interior doors 
of new Corning Glass Building in New York. 


304 Folding door 

Columbia Mills, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Walter Dorwin Teague Associates (W. D. 
Teague, Jr., David Deland, Benjamin 
Stansbury) 


Vinyl fabr.c on strip- and sheet-stee!l frame. 
Nylon rollers. Installed wthout tools in | 
minute. 6’6” to 8’ high; 2'2" to 4 wide. 


305 Automatic entrance/exit 
Kawneer Co., New York 


“Package” of anodized aluminum doors, 
frame, electric operator mechanism and 
vinyl mat. Neoprene edge on pivot side, 
dampened closure speed on latch-side, pro- 
vide safety. 


301 Handrail system 

Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh 

J. H. Blayden, staff development 
engineer 

All-aluminum (plain or onodized) 
wall bracket and rail-to-post assem- 
bly adjust to any stair-angle. Any 
lenaths; heights from 2’ to 3'6”. 


302 Horizontal rolling window 
Glide Windows, Inc., North Hollywood, Calif. 
Staff design; Abe Grossman 


“Shadoframe” of natural-finish (Alcoa) 
aluminum; uniform dimensions all around; 
leakproof; accommodates 12" Twinwindow 
or Thermopane. 


303 Heating unit 

Strawberry Bank Craftsmen, Portsmouth, 
N. H, 

Susen Norton-Taylor, staff designer 


Fireclay and refractory concrete “Igloo” 
heater; hand-molded, glazed and fired (to 
2200). In red, green, white, and blue. 
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FINISHING MATERIALS 


306 Sheet flooring 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Tiny vinyl! blocks set against vinyl; sur- 
rounded by vinyl grout; tone-on-tone colors. 


~ 
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307 Tiles 

Italia-Tile Corp., New York 

Robert Nagel, designer 

Hydraulic compression of cement and mar 


ble mixture makes terrazzo floor and wall 
tiles 


308 Micro-saic flooring 
Miller Brothers Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 


Unfinished oak flooring gives patterned ef- 
fect with various grains of the wood 
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309 Mat and runner 
Fabrics Div., E. |. du Pont de Nemours G 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 


Vinyl-clad “cushioned mot is durable and 
stain resistant. Grips floor..Grey, green, or 
beige. 


310 Flakewood paneling 

International Paper Co., Long-Bell Div., 
Longview, Wash 

Used for wall paneling, partitions, screens 
and furniture items; can be sawed, planed 
and drilled; consolidated overlays of wood- 
flakes and fibers 


311 Sculptured tiles 312 Sculptured tiles 

Robertson Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J. Pomona Tile Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 
Peter Quay Yang, designer George Nelson, designer 
Press-molded ceramic tiles use light Glazed ceramic relief-surfoce wall 
and shadow for pattern § variety. tile allows design versatility. 
Glossy, matte, semi-matte finishes. 
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313 Electric heating ponel 
Sun-Tron Corp., Chicago, Ill 
Painter, Teague and Petertil, designers 


Heating panels to match room furnishings; 
aluminum, laminated phenolic, steel 


314 Air conditioner 

Hotpoint Div. of GE, Chicago, Ill 
Robert R. Fink, staff designer 

R. C. Sandin, Mgr. Industrial Design 


Portable; easy access to discharge grilles 
and removable filter 
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PLUMBING AND HEATING 


315 Weather station 

Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis 

Henry Dreyfuss, designers 


Centralized control of tempercture con- 
ditions monitored according to outdoor 
weather. 


316 Stainless steel sink 

Aeronca, Metal Products Div., Middletown, 
Ohio 

Claus E. Sporch, designer 


Swirling-water draining facilitates cleaning 
sink. 
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318 Bathtub 

Briggs Mfg. Co., Warren, Mich. 

Poul J. Petlewski, Design Director 

Robert G. Plantholt, designer 

Rim-seat tub with straight front at floor 
level for easier tiling; slip-resistant bottom; 
stamped steel, white porcelain enamel. 


319 Water closet 
Crane Co., Chicago 


cealed behind steel panel snapped on wall; 
flush handle on side of bowl eliminates 
added wall opening. 


322 Balicock Valve 
Hydo Valve Corp., Austin, Texas 


injection-molded hydraulic nylon balicock 


toilet valve; non-corrosive. 


317 Bathtub 

American-Standard, Plumbing G Heating 
Div., New York 

Herwart Werker, Director of Research 

Two wide ledges provided by contour shape; 
enameled cast iron. 


320 Folding tub and shower enclosure 
Kinkead Industries Inc., Chicago 
George Kochanowski, Chief Engineer 
Roy Brenner, Product Development 
Director 


Non-shatter poiyethelene used with 
aluminum and nylon components; door 
slides and folds from either side. 


321 Single lever lavatory faucet 
Americon - Standard, Plumbing and 
Heating Div., New York 

Robert Hyde, Director of Research and 
Development 


Easy to clean; brass and stainless 
steel; casting and stamping, chrome 
finish 
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A. Westinghouse fluores- B. Fluorescent panel. 
cent lamp in ordinary 

socket. 

C. Round fluorescent lamp, D. Sealed beam projection 


half standard length. lamp by Westinghouse. 


LIGHTING 


323 Lamp-Lyter 

International Register Co., Chicago 
Electric automatic light control combines 
timer and manual “on-off” switch in com- 
pact unit mounted flush into wall. 


The variety of fluorescent lighting de- 
velopments has increased this year, and 
Westinghouse has developed a number 
of things that alter established lighting 
concepts. The single-ended fluorescent 
lamp (A) screws into a socket like 
ordinary incandescent bulbs; the rec- 
tangular panels (B) are only one inch 
thick; the round fluorescent bulb (C) 
confines wiring to one end of the fixture. 
Other innovations achieve convenience 
and efficiency by control. The Bryant 
wall switch (327) doesn’t affect light, 
but it does make it easy to turn on. Lux- 
trol (324) determines a room’s lighting 
much as an automatic thermostat con- 
trols temperature: it measures the 
amount of combined natural and arti- 
ficial light in a room, and adjusts light- 
ing accordingly for a constant level of 
illumination. And the Lamp -Lyter 
(323) knows when you want the lights 
turned on or off, and does it for you. 
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no special wiring. 


325 Variable light-brightness control 
Superior Electric Co., Bristol, Conn. 
Edward Wormley, designer 


Continually adjustable transformer 
uses only necessary current, requires 


Henry Dreyfuss, designers 


Simple housings of brushed metal 


LUXTROL 


324 Automatic light controller 
Superior Electric Co., Bristol, Conn. 


Thermostat-like device preset to lighting 
level desired; amount of light automatically 
adjusted by photoelectric eye. 


327 Wall switch 

Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

R. O. Wiley, design engineer 
Straight-sided, rectangular wall plate fram- 
ing large actuator; top touched for ‘‘on’’, 
bottom for “off.” 
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Materialis—Metals 


1. High-purity Brazing Alloys. Alloy Specialties Company. 
8 pp. Booklet discusses various alloys for brazing copper, 
bronze or brass. Specifications on composition of alloys 
and cooling properties are also included. 


2. Aluminum and Steel Curtain Walls. Ceco Steel Products 
Corporation. Curtain walls in both aluminum and steel are 
illustrated in this guidebook. The walls are shown in in- 
stallations as panel arrangements, and as areas within 
plants. Construction details are included for single and 
multi-story buildings. 


3. Use of Sodium Wire. U.S. Industrial Chemicals Com- 
pany. Processes and equipment for converting metallic 
sodium into wire are described in a technical data sheet 
available from the manufacturer. Extrusion methods are 
detailed in steps, and the advantages of sodium in wire 
form for industrial and commercial use are discussed. 


Materiais—Plastics 


4. Moldings for Machinery Parts. Continental Diamond 
Fibre Corporation. Plastic moldings available for manu- 
facture are illustrated in a booklet from a maker of mold- 
ing equipment. Different kinds of molding are described 
and a comparison of their advantages is included. 


5. Nylon Materials. Spencer Chemical Company. Proper- 
ties, characteristics and application of nylon are discussed. 


Methods 


6. Plastic Tank-lining. Amercoat Corporation. 6 pp. Bro- 
chure illustrates Amer-plate industrial lining, a dense 
flexible polyvinyl chloride sheet for lining tanks and other 
vessels. The material will protect steel and concrete tanks 
from corrosion and burns from acids and other volitile 
solutions. 


7. Gold Spray. Bee Chemical Company, Logo Division. 
Booklet describes a bronzeless gold spray for finishing 
which is said to give an appearance comparable in quality 
to those finishes made with bronze powder, but costing 
less than the bronze-powder finishes. 


8. Precision Measuring Tools and Equipment. Scherr- 
Tumico Company. The complete line of Scherr-Tumico 
measuring tools, optical measuring equipment, and test- 
ing machinery is described and illustrated in a catalog. 
In addition to the instruments produced by the company, 
other brands which the company distributes are included. 


9. Air Valves. Hannefin Company. The Hannefin Valve 
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Manufacturers’ Literature Supplement 


A bibliography of currently available technical brochures 


dealing with materials, methods, components, and machines 


Finder is a guide to the choice of air valves and measuring 
devices for air pressure. 


10. Recorders and Recording Systems. General Electric 
Company. 12 pp. Illustrated booklet shows complete line 
of GE recorders, gives dimensions, chart speeds, operating 
specifications, applications and accessories. 


11. Electrical Insulating Varnishes. Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. 34 pp. Booklet catalogs different 
kinds of varnishes for electrical wires, discusses the ad- 
vantages of each kind, and describes typical applications. 


12. Electric Tachometers. Electro-Mechano Company. 
Bulletin illustrates manufacturer’s complete line of tacho- 
meters, gives data on the company’s new Model 31. 


13. Rate Gyros. Humphreys Inc. 2 pp. Bulletin RG-101 de- 
scribes rate gyro for use in stabilization and other in- 
strumentation and control systems. These gyros use either 
ac or de current and one such instrument can measure 
both pitch and yaw. 


14. Variable Speed Pulleys. T. B. Wood Company. Bulletir. 
lists complete line of variable speed pulleys designed to 
eliminate freezing and sticking in pulley operation. Tech- 
nical data on application and specifications of equipment is 
included. 


15. Shaped Tubing. Superior Tube Company. Shaped tub- 
ing in square, rectangular, elliptical, oval and other cross 
sections is illustrated and described in Bulletin No. 17. 
Metals in which the tubing can be obtained include stain- 
less steels, carbon and alloy steels, nickel and nickel alloys, 
glass sealing alloys, titanium, and beryllium copper. 


16. Aluminum Bronze Bars. Johnson Bronze Company. 4 
pp. Folder illustrates a new product, aluminum-bronze 
bars, which can be either solid or centrifugally cast, or 
hollow. Information is included covering applications of 
the bars in gears, valve seats, and worms; properties and 
tolerances. 


17. Solid State Computer. Remington Rand Corporation. 
The new Univac computer is explained in Booklet U1770. 
The new computer is unique because of magnetic core am- 
plifiers and transistors which use little space and power. 
The computer can be operated in as little as 575 square 
feet of space. 


18. Magnetic Flowmeter. Fischer & Porter. Bulletin ex- 
plains and illustrates use of flowmeter for proportioning 
percentage of chillproof added to liquids. 


19. Warehouse Layout. Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany. This booklet deals with effective layout and planning 
of factories and warehouses. The use of manufacturer’s 
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VINYL METAL LAMINATES 


IN DESIGN 


The use of vinyl-clad metals is growing 
rapidly. The type and variety of vinyl- 
clad metals is increasing also. Although 
the various vinyl-clads compete for at- 
tention, they are not alike. Nor do they 
deliver similar advantage. 


Therefore, your vinyl-clad metals 
data file should be assembled with 
care. Know exactly what you are con- 
sidering, when to use it, and how. 

At present there are two basic types 
of vinyl-clad metal available. One is 
a plastisol which is roller coated or 
sprayed on the metal substrate in liq- 
uid form. The other is a calendered 
vinyl film which is laminated to the 
metal substrate. Various levels of qual- 
ity exist within both areas. However, 
the laminated type generally offers 
substantially broader advantage to the 
user than the plastisol—primarily with- 
in the areas of styling. 

Because the characteristics can ob- 
viously vary in degree with the gauge 
of metal and film as well as texture 
and pattern of film, the following tabu- 
lar data must be considered as typical: 


Results of Physical Tests 


Ultimate Tensile 4400 Tensile of 
Supporting 
Metal 
Ultimate Elongation) 170% Elongation of 
Supporting 
Metal 

Tear Strength 910 Ib. in. [Dependent on 
Metal Gauge 


Bend Brittle,%4" rod) —5°C. |—30°C. 


Characteristic 


Reverse impact Tears 120 in.—Ibs. 
Heat Deformation at) 32% 30% (1 side) 
120° C. 
2000 g. load 
Shrinkage 5 min. | 4.6% with |0.6% 
at 250° F. cal. grain 
1.6% None 
cross 
cal. grain 


The corrosion resistance of Clad-Rex 
vinyl-metal laminate 
The poly-vinyl chloride film used in 
Clad-Rex offers unusual resistance to 
chemicals. It will withstand acids, al- 
kalis, alcohol, household detergents, 
salt water, industrial liquids, petro- 
leum and corrosive atmospheres. 


DECEMBER 


The physical characteristics of 
CLAD-REX, vinyl-metal laminate 


Results of Corrosive Tests 


po | PHENOLIC ALKYD 
Days Exp. Result Days Exp. Result Days Exp. Result 
10% Sulfuric Acid 17 OK 2 Failed 2 Failed 
10% Nitric Acid 17 ox | 2 | Failed 2 Failed 
“10% Hydrochloric Acid | 17 OK 2 Failed 2 | Failed 
10% Acetic Acid 17 OK 2 | Failed | 2 Failed 
10% Lactic Acid 17 OK 17 Failed 2 Failed 
10% Formaldehyde Swelled 2 Failed 2 Failed 
10% Caustic Potash | 17 | OK 3 Failed 2 Failed 
Distilled Water 7 OK 17. ‘Failed 2 Failed 
Mineral Oil 17 OK 17 | OK 


The durability of Clad-Rex 
vinyl-metal laminate 
Although the sales appeal of unlimited 
styling is a major factor, perhaps the 
most important advantage offered by 
Clad-Rex vinyl-metal laminates is their 
durability. Clad-Rex is practical to fab- 
ricate. It can be processed in almost 
as many ways as any unfinished sheet 

metal—including deep-drawing. 


Results of Abrasive Tests 


| 


Mils Total | Revolutions 
Coating Film Revo- Per Mil Film 
Thick tutions Thick.* 


Vinyl-Metal Laminate | 4.0 8,430 2,108 


Vinyl-Metal Laminate | 8.5 | 17,156 2,100 


Phenolic 1.25 | 1,204 1,000 
Urea-Alkyd 1.70 122 72 
Vinyl Lacquer 2.0 


*Abrasion resistance determined with a Taber 
Abrader using a CS-10 wheel 


The cost advantage of Clad-Rex 
vinyl-metal laminate 
As a purchased material going into a 
users plant, vinyl-metal laminates cost 
more than unfinished or some other 
prefinished metals. But, most impor- 
tant, end products made of Clad-Rex 


generally cost less! The reasons are 
worthy of close examination: 


1. Parts made of Clad-Rex require no 
further finishing. This means a savings 
in original ——- (including main- 
tenance), finishing material, factory 
floor space, labor, handling, ete. 


2. The abrasion resistance of Clad-Rex 
substantially reduces and often elimi- 
nates rejects. This means a savings in 
rejected products, handling and expen- 
sive reworking activities. 


A source of engineering and 
manufacturing service for you 


Clad-Rex interest in helping you ex- 
tends into your own plant. A Clad-Rex 
Fabricating Engineer is provided to 
show your production people how easy 
it is to process Clad-Rex. 

Furthermore, Clad-Rex operates a 
fully staffed and equipped research 
laboratory. Its facilities are devoted to 
customer service as well as improving 
Clad-Rex itself. 

Write and describe your product. 
See how Clad-Rex can work its broad 
effect on industrial design, engineering 
and selection of pre-finished metals in 
your product. 


VINYL-METAL LAMINATES BY CLAD -RE=xX DIVISION OF SIMONIZ COMPANY 
2107 Indiana Avenue * Chicago 16, Illinois 


Telephone: Victory 2-7272 
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BEAUTY 
ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


For radios, television, hi-fi, 
automobiles, farm equipment, lawn 
mowers, fans, air conditioners— 
wherever passage of air or sound is 
required. DEMCOR EXPANDED 
METAL is being increasingly 

used to add sales appeal, 

utility and economy. 


Available in hundreds of different 
patterns in aluminum, stainless steel, 
carbon steel, copper, brass, monel 
—anodized, plated or painted 

any color—fabricated 


to your specifcations. 


Write for full 
color brochure 


Manufacturers’ Literature (Continued) 


electric trucks and their application to a factories’ needs 
are also mentioned. 

20. Latex Rug Backing. Plastics Division, Koppers Com- 
pany. A new latex for rug backing is described in this 
booklet. Also discussed are specifications of the product, 
other uses for firm’s latex, and methods of manufacture. 
21. Silicad Batteries. Yardney Electric Corporation. Book- 
let shows Silicad cells, said to be more efficient and longer- 
lived than comparable batteries of the same output. Book- 
let supplies data on Silicad batteries. 

22. Cartridge Turbostarter. General Electric Corporation. 
Publication GET-2933 is a technical report on a cartridge 
turbostarter for aircraft engines. The design approach, 
performance, reliability and components of the starter are 
discussed in the course of the report. 

23. Silicone Insulation. General Electric Company. Booklet 
titled “Why and Where it Pays You to Use Cable Insulated 
with General Electric Silicone Rubber,” lists the properties 
of silicone rubber and discusses the applications of this 
material. 

24. Preventing Metal Corrosion. Corrosion Reaction Con- 
sultants, Inc. 8 pp. Booklet explains how CRC-3-36, a liquid 
formula, prevents corrosion of metals. How it is applied and 
other qualities of the formula are mentioned. 


25. New Voltmeter. Southwestern Industrial Electronics. 
Bulletin covers features of new voltmeter and gives dia- 
gram of the unit. Specifications are included. 

26. Stud Welding. Nelson Stud Welding Division, Inc. 12 pp. 
Booklet gives details of advantages and applications of stud 
welding, a method of welding. The booklet includes a cost 
reduction work sheet. 


what material is 4 
always new? 
0 ... offering new freedom in design . . . 
SRANO cost... . and functional advantages. 
Wool Felts and Synthetic Fiber Felts 
designed for exacting, special applications. 
Available CUT to meet your specifications. 
Large diversified inventory insures 
prompt delivery. Technical representatives 
with years of training and field experience 
are available to discuss your special 
design problems. Felt Fashion Color Chart, 
or Folder of Samples and Applications 
of Industrial Felt are available from 


CONTINENTAL FELT COMPANY, 

Since 1905...22 West 15th Street, __ 

New York 11,N.¥. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 
LITERATURE 


This popular service for INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN’S readers makes available copies 
of technical literature of wide interest. 

To request any of the bulletins listed 
on the preceding pages, just use the pre- 
paid postal cards. The brochures are 
divided into general categories to make 
it easier to find what you want. Any 
literature that interests you may be 
obtained by circling the appropriate 
numbers on one of the attached cards 
and dropping it in the mail. 


New Subscription Order Form 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
please enter my new subscription 
2 years for $18.00 yeor for $10.00 


Please Check Type of Firm: Manufacturing Consulting 
Products Manufactured 


home 
company 


» 
47 
64 
1 
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nome ...... 


(This card cannot be honored after February 1, 1960) , 
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The above rates apply only to subscriptions in the US.A., Possessions end Add $2.00 por 
year Yor eadvessed te countries of the Unies. Add per your 
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FIRST CLASS 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Postage Will Be Paid by 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


18 East 50th Street 


New York 22, N. Y, 


FIRST CLASS 
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Postage Will Be Paid by 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
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BUTYRATE 
HOUSINGS 


ACRYLIC SIGNS 


EXTRUDERS, FABRICATORS OF THERMOPLASTIC SHEET 


15 Years of Specialization At Your Service 
GENERAL offers these advantages to the many potential users of 
products or components that will be fabricated from thermo- 
plastic sheet: large area vacuum-drawing 

* four extruded sheet materials presses 

* sheet and color selection engineering “know-how” 

© best material for the product tool and die shop 

* sheets to 48 width, to heavy low cost mass production 

gauge methods 

SHEET MATERIALS: 
Hi Impact Styrene 
Cellulose Butyrate 
Acrylic 
Polyethylene 


GENERAL PLASTICS CORPORATION 


P. O. BOX 747 1400 North Washington St. Phone No. 4-6221 


Marion, Indiana, 


SERVICES: 
Deep Drawing—Vacuum 
Screen Process Printing 
Die Cutting—Embossing 


Laminating 


for new ideas in 
coated fabrics 
and simulated 
leathers to keep 
pace with new 

product designs 


OPEN INVITATION, WITHOUT OBLIGATION: 


Bring your case covering problems to us — 
drop them in our laps. We promise you a 
pleasant surprise when you examine the solu- 
tions we have to offer. No obligation, of 
course, for our creative recommendations. 


One phone call brings you a background of 
32 years of creative service. 


SPring 7-3140 


APES 


Apex Coated Fabrics, Inc., 12-16 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 1959 


SELLING EDGE 


THE LOW-PRICED, SPARKLING PLASTIC MOULDING 
THAT SIMULATES CHROME, 


Flexible SILVATRIM™ comes in many shapes 


easily applied: to any edge or surface. it 
replaces expensive metal formings and 
complicated assemblies and is supplied in 
specific lengths or continuous coils for 
volume production. SILVATRIM” never 
tarnishes 
polishing because the lustre is “locked” in! 


Also available in colors to match your prod- 
uct or in correlated tones. Investigate 
SILVATRIM* for economy 
beauty and for the finishing touch of 
quality! Write for Catalog |-D describing 
SILVATRIM®™ stock shapes. A special 
SILVATRIM" Service is available to help 
you design other shapes for unusual 
applications. 


GLASS LABORATORIES, INC 


with 


COPPER OR BRASS 


matte or shiny-bright finish and is 


. Never fades never needs 


for sparkling 


65th St. at 9th Ave 


\gs. You'll find our ‘Plan Book of Meta! teulding 
invaluable reference work. May we gend you 
tree copy? Address: Pyramid Mouldings Inc., 
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ALCOA WANTS 


INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGNERS 


Alcoa is looking for industrial designers with 

at least five years experience to: 

@ Work closely with industrial designers throughout 
industry, orienting them to the opportunities of inte- 
“ances aluminum design, urging them to progress 
yeyond mere substitution of aluminum for components 
designed originally in other materials 

@ Develop important new markets for aluminum in 
every form 

@ Assist in creating new aluminum products for tomor- 
row’s markets 

@ Contact and work with design consultants and designers 
in every field packaging, furniture, automotive, appli- 
ance and Alcoa design research 

This is an unprecedented opportunity for 

exceptional industrial designers. If you're 

interested in this challenging opportunity 
and have at least five years industrial design 
experience, send your resume to: 

K. C. Herndon 

Aluminum Company of America 

1501 Alcoa Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


Today’s Students... 
Are the Designers of Tomorrow... 


Never Berore has complete specialized training on a 
professional level been so necessary for success in the field 
of design for modern business and industry. 

The Art Center School trains for Transportation Styling, 
Product Design, Packaging and Display, and Exhibition 
Architecture. Faculty of Practicing Professionals. Gradu- 
ates include men and women now eminently employed in 
the offices of a veritable “Blue Book” of America’s leading 
designers and manufacturers. 


Art Center School is fully accredited and grants a 
Bachelor of Professional Arts Degee. Write Mr. Dell. 


THE ART CENTER SCHOOL 


5353 West Third Street * Los Angeles 5, California 


Classified Advertisements 
15¢ A WORD PER INSERTION, $5.00 MINIMUM PAYABLE 
IN ADVANCE. BOX ADDRESS COUNTS FIVE WORDS. 


POSITION WANTED 


MovecMaAKer, Free.ance, Woov, Metat, Piastics, Own EQuIPMENT. 
Write Box #1D-264, Invusrriat Desicn, 18 East 50th Street, New 


York 22, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


ARCHITECTURAL AND Desicn Personne. Feper—A per- 
sonalized placement service for top level architects, designers, 
engineers, draftsmen, interior decorators, and home furnishing 
personnel. Selective contacts arranged in a confidential and pro- 
fessional manner. Interviews by appointment. 58 Park Avenue, 
New York. MU 3-2523. 


Hutcnins Personne. Acency—Specialist Professional, Sales, 
Administrative Personnel for Industrial, Architectural, Interior 
Designers; Home Furnishings Manufacturers, Distributors, Stores, 
Publications, etc. Helen Hutchins’ long association with a leading 
industrial design organization insures intelligent screening. 767 
Lexington Avenue, New York. TE 8-3070. By appointment. 


INDUSTRIAL DesicNneR, senior, broad background, managerial abil- 
ities, able to service accounts completely. Junior designers need not 
apply. Also, Packace Desicners, senior, strongly creative, graphic. 
Nominal client servicing. Smith, Scherr, McDermott, 39 South 
Miller Road, Akron 13, Ohio. 


Creative DesIGNeER WITH Proven AsiLity To Supervise—This combin- 
ation .. . teamed with ambition and ready drive for advancement 
will find immediate satisfaction with our medium sized industrial 
design group. Minimum of 5 years such experience and proven 
record of coordinating projects from start to finish along with 
understanding of manufacturing processes, materials, model mak- 
ing. Up to $15,000. Box ID-265, Inpustriat Desicn, 18 East 50th 
Street, New York 22, New York. 


No matter 
what the 


angle... SS 
LUxXO LAMP / 


is the 

best answer 
to your 
lighting < 
problems. 


as One of the 
Products of 
April "59. 


LUXO LAMP... selected 
“100 BEST DESIGNED” 
Modern Times. Fortune, 


For major equipment manufacturers and _ in- 
terior designers Luxo Lamps offer a bright 
new world of sales opportunity that can spell 
our product's success. 
uxo’s scientific construction and precision en- 
gineered spring-balanced action enables you to 
raise, lower, turn or tilt lamp to put illumina- 
tion exactly where wanted ... and all with 
finger tip control. 
Luxo can also provide functional and decora- 
tive lamps custom made to vour exact product 
specification. Let us show you how Luxo crafts- 
— can give your product extra beauty 
and utility that will pay off in extra sales. 
Tell us your lighting problem and our tech- 
nicians will show you how Luxo Lamp can 
pexs work its broad effect on your product. 


Complete literature on request. 


LUXO LAMP CORPORATION 
San Francisco, Cal. + PORT CHESTER, N. Y.* Montreal, Que. 
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TWO 
UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


WITH OUTSTANDING GROWTH COMPANY 


1 PROJECT ENGINEER 
HOME-BUILDER PRODUCTS 


We need an idea-man to invent and plan new products 
for the home. He should be oriented in mechanical or 
electrical engineering, have established background in 
new product development. 


Our man is a self-powered thinker. He will take the 
initiative and generate ideas that are practical as well as 
new. He has a flair for marketability . . . that is, an 
intimate feeling not only for what the consumer needs 
but also for what the consumer will accept or how 
readily he'll part with his hard-earned dollars. And 
finally, our man will lead us down the right path in the 
development of home-builder products. 


PROJECT ENGINEER 
THERMO-ELECTRICAL DEVICES 


This man will be a provocative idea producer, an ad- 
vanced problem-solver, an experienced designer. He 
will concentrate on new product development in the 
thermo-electric field. We prefer an electrical engineer 
with research and development experience in thermo- 
electric heating and cooling. 


Emerson Electric is a dynamic, highly successful growth 
company. Expansion continues rapidiy and surely in the 
fields of electronics, electric motors, appliances and 
home-builder products. Gross sales of $90-million 
annually ($40-million five years ago) are expected to 
double in the next 5 or 6 years. 


We are seeking key men for positions of tremendous 
importance. Openings will appeal to capable, hard 
working individuals who are ambitious to get the best 
for their families at a prime age . . . men who also want 
a vital, completely satisfying career. 


Excellent salaries are augmented by a liberal benefits 
program, fine working conditions and a stimulating, 
progressive atmosphere. Beautiful residential areas sur- 
round our convenient suburban location. All moving 
expenses paid by the company. 


Simoniz Company (Clad-Rex Div.)............-...-+.. 135 
Agency—Russell T. Gray, Inc. 


United States Rubber Company 


(Footwear Div.—Royalite) 11 
Agency—F letcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, Ine. 
United States Steel Corporation.................-.... 13, 14 | 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. | 


Agency—Ellington & Company, Inc. 


DECEMBER 1959 


Respond immediately. All replies strictly 
confidential. Send comprehensive resume, 
including salary requirements and inexpen- 
sive photo if possible, to R. L. Middleton. 


EMERSON ELECTRIC 


8100 W. Florissant 


St. Louis 36, Mo. 
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NUMBER FIFTY-ONE IN A SERIES: CONTEMPORARY THINKING ON DESIGN 


MANAGEMENT LOOKS AT DESIGN 


At United States Steel we are fully aware of 
the influence of industrial designers on the 
shape of things to come. We welcome their 
imaginative use of the materials we produce, 
and their help in expanding our markets 
through improved designs which take full 
advantage of the special qualities of our ma- 
terials. We recognize the contribution of 
industrial designers to economic progress 
through better-designed products which en- 
large the markets of all industry. 


Bay E. Estes, Jr., Vice President, Marketing 
United States Steel Corporation 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN a monthly review 
of form and technique in designing for industry, 
regularly covers a field regarded as vital by such in- 
dustrialists as Mr. Bay E. Estes, Jr. INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN provides an authoritative, continuing report 
on product design applications, materials and acces- 
sories. 


WHITNEY FUBLICATIONS, INC, 18 EAST $0 STREET NEW YORK 
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For Your Calendar 


Through January 3. Exhibition of International Contem- 
porary Glass organized by the Corning Museum of Glass. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Through January 3. “Federal Buildings, 1960.” An ex- 
hibition prepared by the Public Buildings Service of The 
General Services Administration. The Octagon, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Through January 3. “Twentieth Century Design, U.S.A.” 
Exhibit at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minnesota. 


Through January 31. “Eighteenth Century Decoration.” 
Exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


December 13-January 3. “Midwest Designer-Craftsmen.” 
Smithsonian Institute Traveling Exhibition, Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Florida. 


December 14-16. “Market Research,” AMA orientation 
seminar, $150. The Astor Hotel, New York. 


December 14-16. “Product Manager,’”’ AMA workshop semi- 
nar, $125. The Astor Hotel, New York. 


December 14-18. “Product & Package Design Forum,” AMA 
orientation seminar, $200. The Astor Hotel, New York. 


December 19-January 17. “British Artist Craftsmen.” 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition. M. H. de- 
Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 


January 4-15. The International Home Furnishings Mar- 
ket, in conjunction with the National Housewares Show 
and the Import Show. The Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


January 4-17. The Toy and Juvenile Market. First formal 
buying event. The Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


January 10-14. Forty-ninth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Merchants Association. Statler Hilton Hotel, 
New York. 


January 12-16. Sixteenth annual technical conference of 
the Society of Plastics Engineers. Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 


January 13-24. National Motorboat Show. Jan. 13-15, trade 
only; Jan. 15-24, public. New York Coliseum, New York. 


Beginning January 15. “Festival of France.” Exhibition at 
the Trade and Convention Center, Philadelphia. 


January 17-20. Annual Canners convention and Canners 
Show. Americana Hotel. Bal Harbour, Florida. 


January 22-February 14. “Architectural Photography.” 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition. Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, Atlanta. 


January 22-27. East Side Settlement House Winter An- 
tiques Show. 7th Regiment Armory, New York. 


January 24-29. San Francisco Winter Market. Western 
Merchandise Mart, San Francisco, California. 


January 25-28. Eleventh Plant Maintenance and Engineer- 
ing conference and show. 43 discussion sessions, exhibit 
of products and services demonstrated under simulated 
factory conditions. Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 


February 1-4. Annual national conference of the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating, Refrigeration and Air-Condition- 
ing Engineers. February 1, Symposium on Plastics in Do- 
mestic Refrigeration presented by the Society of Plastics 
Engineers. Baker Hotel, Dallas. 


February 1-4. Instrument-automation conferences and ex- 
hibits sponsored by the Instrument Society of America. Ex- 
hibit, Houston Coliseum. Conference, Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. 
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MOLDED FIBER GLASS 


AUTOMOBILE 

PRODUCED 
IN MATCHED 
METAL DIES 


GREATEST 


MOLDED FIBER GLASS BODY COMPANY 
4607 Benefit Avenue, Ashtabula, Ohio 


It was built in June, 1954, for presentation at the 
National Plastics Exhibition in Cleveland, and has 
had continuous, hard use ever since. 


NOTICE THE PERFECT CONDITION 
OF THE BODY. 


This car has been driven 125,000 miles. For three 
years it has been driven in and around Ohio — 
where road chemicals are in use five months of 
the year. For two years it was in Florida's salt air 

. with “MFG” Boat salesmen trailering boats 
behind it most of the time. 


THERE IS NO RUST, CORROSION OR 
OTHER DETERIORATION OF THE 
MOLDED FIBER GLASS BODY. 


The car hit a deer in the Pennsylvania mountains 

. right front fender. It ran into a stone fence 
later... left front fender. It has had a few scrapes 
with other autos. These impacts have caused only 
small, local damage, quickly and easily repaired. 
The tough impact-resistant body has never been 
out of shape or dented. It has been repainted once 
— for appearance only. 


NO BODY PARTS OR SECTIONS OF BODY 
PARTS HAVE EVER BEEN REPLACED. 

Maybe your products, too, could be made better 
with MOLDED FIBER GLASS. Our engineers will be 
glad to go over your drawings ... cali, write or 
send for literature. 
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Bhi AS YET WE HAVEN'T SCRATCHED THE SURFACE 


Here is material that sets a designer to dreaming... 
versatile, durable cast alurninum. its form is 
bound only by the dimensions of design. 
Special finishes ... including the dramatic 
beauty of porcelain enamel... inspire 
artistic treatments of surface textures. 
Here, then, is your opportunity for creating 
products never before interpreted in cast 
aluminum... opportunity for redesigning 
new appeal into existing products. Monarch 
exploratory engineering in new aluminum 
casting techniques, Monarch facilities for product 
development and manufacturing can coniribute 
to your sales expansion and product leadership. 
Write R.A. Lawson, Vice President—Marketing. 


MONARCH ALUMINUM MFG. COMPANY 


9205 Detroit Avenue «+ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


— | Manufacturing Achievements in Molten Aluminum. 
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